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Educators As Weavers 

If you are,,, 

working with a group on one of the critical 
issues of the day, such as peace and disarma- 
ment, unemployment, workers' rights, 
racism, intervention in Central America, 
literacy, labour, gay rights, women's issues, 
the environment, etc, 

or,,, 

part of an organization or social movement 
that's directed toward fundamental change 
of an unjust social system,,, 

or,,, 

concerned about how you get these ideas 
across, how people can make the links 
between their daily lives and these broader 
social forces,,, 

or perhaps,,, 

looking for ways to be more effective in your 
work: in developing a clearer analysis, in 
nurturing greater social consciousness 
among people, and in mobilizing them for 
more collective action,,, 

then,,, 

we think this booklet may be useful to you. 

You may not have called yourself an educa- 
tor and you may never have heard of the 
term popular education, but we've been 
thinking of people like you as we've put this 
material together. Because we have found 
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popular education a useful tool in making 
the links between analysis and action, 
between personal experiences and social 
structures, between issues and between 
movements. 



Popular education may be new as a term, but 
the idea is not new: 

• that education can serve the interests of 
the poor and oppressed sectors: 

• that education can serve the interests of 
the poor and oppressed sectors; 

• that developing a critical consciousness is 
part of organizing for change; 

• that people themselves can define their 
own content and can create their own 
forms of education; 

• that learning can be participatory, fun, and 
mobilizing. 



We see this new approach to education.as a 
thread between thought and action — as an 
important part of a broader movement for 
fundamental social change. This is the new 
weave we are creating and we are working 
toward — and so popular educators become 
weavers in the process, 
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So Where Are We Starting? 



There are two starting points for this produc- 
tion* One is Canada; the other, Central 
America. Each has its own social fabric^ 
represents a particular historical context. Yet 
there are common threads between the two. 
Both Canada and Central America share an 
historical pattern of dependence with the 
United States, the dominant power between 
our borders. 



country. The ongoing exchange between 
Canadian and Central American educators is 
another special part of this new weave, 
which has taken on an international texture, 
as we've discovered that we have a common 
vision: for social justice and equality. 



And there are other connections between 
us. During the past decade, as Canadian edu- 
cators, some of us have found ourselves 
involved in the social upheavals and trans- 
formations in Central America — through 
projects of development, exchange, and 
solidarity. In weaving new relationships with 
opular educators in Central America, we 
ave looked in new ways at the social alter- 
natives we are trying to create here in Can- 
ada. We have found ourselves reflecting on 
our own work as educators and thinking 
more deeply about how popular education 
can provide a thread between thought and 
action. 

A year ago, the three of us participated in a 
10-day workshop in Mexico that brought 
together 40 popular educators from Mexico 
and Central America. It was the annual gath- 
ering of Alforja, a network of popular edu- 
cation centres that for five years has co- 
ordinated the development of this work in 
the region. Now, a year later, as this publica- 
tion goes to press, two members of the 
Alforja network are visiting Canada, and 
participating in exchanges among popular 
educators in different parts of our own 



And where are we going...? 

There is a special pattern to the design of this 
booklet, and it reflects the three sections and 
objectives of the publication: 

The first section. The Fabric of our Lives, 
examines the historical development of 
popular education in both Canada and Cen- 
tral America. The two contexts are compared 
for similarities and differences. We are intro- 
duced to the work of the Alforja network 
of popular education centres. This analysis of 
the social contexts within which we work 
provides a backdrop for the rest of the book. 
We can't focus on our educational work, the 
link between thought and action, without 
locating that work within the total social 
fabric. And that includes both what we've 
inherited as our social reality, and the new ^ 
weave we are working to create. 
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The bulk of the book is the second section: 
Some New Designs. It invites us to examine 
in more detail just how popular education 
can be that creative thread — contributing to 
the new weave* We have selected four new 
Ideas or designs from the Central American 
experience apd tried to adapt them for use in 
Canada* These are practical tools for our 
work: 

• a learning loom which provides a frame- 
work for designing educational events 
which will respond lo the needs of partici- 
pants^ help them think more critically, and 
prepare them more strategically for 
action; 

• two new ways of doing social analysis: one 
through intersectoral monthly meetings^ 
the other using theSoc/a/ Tree, an analyti- 
cal tool for identifying economic, political, 
and ideological aspects of any social struc- 
ture or change process; 

• a method for developing creative program 
designs within workshops that can be used 
outside in our organizational and com- 
munity work; 

• new ways of doing old tasks, showing how 
we can constantly create variations on a 
design or technique to make our educa- 
tional work more engaging and effective* 

Underlying all of these new designs is one 
common pattern: the theoretical/ideologi- 
cal base, or other way of thinking that is 
being generated in applying a popular edu- 
cation methodology* So these tools, though 



practical, are presented in terms of a com- 
mon theoretical perspective and ideological 
position* 

In the smaller, final section. Making Con- 
nections, we refocus on our own task as edu- 
cators in Canada* We want the examination 
of the Central American experience and the 
reflection on our own work to mobilize us to 
action* The Alforja network is one model 
of how popular educators can unite, share 
analyses, exchange methodologies, develop 
a clearer theory, and coordinate strategic 
work* But the critical question is how can we 
develop our own forms of ongoing 
exchange, a network that fits our social con- 
text and furthers our work* It is for us to 
create those forms, and this booklet aims to 
encourage the process* 

After the three sections, there is a biblio- 
graphy that will lead you to other related 
publications and groups developing similar 
ideas and actions* And the appendix pro- 
vides further information about the kinds of 
activities organized by the member centres 
of the Alforja network* 

In reviewing this brief sketch of the content 
of the booklet, you may note yet another 
underlying design: 

• We start with our own experiences of 
popular education m both Canada and 
Central America* 

• Grounded in that practice, we examine 
the theory and methodology of popular 
education, drawing from Central Ameri- 
ca developments that can enrich our 
own practice* 
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• Finally, we return to reflect on that prac- 
tice, and ask how we can best organize 
ourselves^ This movement from practice 
to theory to practice, or between action 
and reflection, is, in fact, the basic 
methodological principle of popular 
education^ 

The thread in this publication is the use of 
popular education for social change. And so 
we bring new meaning now to our title, A 
New Weave, We want to explore the link 
between education and organizing, the links 
between educators working in different sec- 
tors and for various issues, but toward a sim- 
ilar vision of a more just society. And we see 
that new weave as knowing no borders; 
thus, the link between popular educators in 
Canada with those in Central America 
becomes another important means of 
strengthening our work for social change. 



We recognize this last weakness, but see it 
rather as a challenge to all of us to break out 
of our isolation, to share and analyze the 
work we've been doing in different sectors 
and around different issues. We see this 
book as a kind of organizing tool for us as 
Canadian popular educators, so that the next 
publication will reflect a genuine exchange 
of our own growing work in this field. 



Perhaps we should be clear about the focus 
and the limitations of A New Weave: 

• It does not promise you a technique to use 
In every educational challenge you face. 

• It does introduce new techniques but in 
the context of thinking critically about the 
methodology and ideology underlying 
our work. 

• It does draw heavily on the Central Ameri- 
can experience and particularly the work 
of the Alforja network of popular 
educators. 

• It does not bring together all the rich pop- 
ular education developments going on in 
Canada. 



How Can We Use This 

-.We hope that this material can stimulate 
reflection among you who are engaged con- 
stantly in this kind of educational work. And 
that you might draw some new ideas or 
designs from it, and recreate them for your 
own use. The first section is perhaps more for 
study, while the second and third suggest 
application and action. As you read this book- 
let you may want to consider its use for 
collective analysis in a group you are part of. 

There is a feedback form at the hack of the 
book that asks for your input. We want to 
know not only what you found useful, but 
also how you would propose that we build a 
network of popular educators in Canada. 
Send us your ideas. 
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POPULAR EDUCATORS' DICTIONARY 



POPULAR EDUCATION 



DIALECTICAL 
METHODOLOGY 



PRAXIS 

LEARNING LOOM 



OBJECTIVE 

THEORY 

METHOD 

TECHNIQUES 

PROCEDURE 



education that serves the interests of popular classes 
(exploited sectors of society), that involves them in critically 
analyzing their social situation and in organizing to act 
collectively to change the oppressive conditions of their 
lives 

a process of education that starts with the daily experience 
of people (practice), helps them to critically analyze that 
experience (theory) so that they can collectively act to 
change their situation (practice); the relationship between 
practice/theory/practice is thus intimate, dialectical, 
ongoing 

the dynamic integration of action and reflection, of word 
and work 

a systematic framework for designing and implementing 
educational activities like workshops; it includes: 

1) a vertical dimension that guides the planning group in 
designing a process that starts with the experiences of the 
participants, moves them step by step through a process of 
analyzing them to develop a more theoretical 
understanding of their practice^ leading thism back to 
applying that new and more critical understanding to 
changing or improving their practice. 

2) a horizontal dimension that helps the planning group 
clearly articulate the objectives, themes, activities, tech- 
niques, resources, persons responsible, and time involved 
in the particular learning activity (i.e., the what, why, how, 
with what, who, and when of any educational event) 

what is to be accomplished through a particular educa- 
tional activity, related to a selected theme 

the overall conception or scientific interpretation, view of 
the world 

the educational approach, or form, chosen to meet the 
objective, that helps develop a particular theme 

tools used to develop the theme in applying the chosen 
method and accomplishing the stated objectives 

the steps involved in using the technique in a particular 
workshop or learning event 



a critical analysis of the current situation, the interplay of 
NAMING THE POLITICAL economic, political, and ideological forces at a given 
MOMENT, OR moment, and how one country, sector, or organization fits 

CONJUNCTURAL ANALYSIS into the global process. 
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LOOKING FOR OUR ROOTS 

The challenge of the 1980's 

A group of popular educators who work 
within the women's movement, trade 
unions, the peace and environmental move- 
ments, various solidarity networks, native. 



community and church organizations sit 
down to discuss their problems. As they talk 
many educator? are surprised at the number 
of common questions which emerge: 
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How can we involve more than just a small ] 
core of people in the day-to-day running of | 
the organizations making up our / 
movements? 



W\th a QonservaWve mood prevalent L 

throughout North America, where will many ^\ 

of us obtain funding for our work as govern- ) 

ment monies dry up? J 

liowwill we handle being labeTled when our 
work leads to questioning of the dominant 
world view? 





How do we relate to the emphasis placed in 
most education programming on competi- 
tion rather than coopc-ra(/on? 





Given resistance, even within our organiza 
tions, to educational approaches that seek to 
L Aid a more critical consciousness, what 
new ways can we find to put our work for- 
ward to our members and the public? 

n 
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The group als^o identified as a problem a 
formidable and increasingly pervasive edu- 
cator—the media. The massive educational 
impact of the world view put forward by the 
media on the consciousness of the Canadian 
public has serious implications for popular 
education work: 

It affects the image others have of the people 
with whom we work — trade unionists. Cen- 
tral Americans, sole support mothers, native 
people and all the others. 

It affects our understanding of each other — 
and divides us, as trade unionists learn to 
stereotype native people, who iearn to ste- 
reotype Central Americans 

As popular educators we realize that we 
have limited resources and cannot compete 
with the amount of information being pres- 
ented to people by the mass media. So what 
can we do? 

The group decides to turn th is obstacle into a 
possibility: 



We can eliminate the banking approach to 
education which for too long has c ' aracter- 
ized many of our issue oriented movements, 
in favour of an educational approach which 
builds from the bottom up and names the 
world as we see it, not as others would have 
us believe it is. 




(we can help people develop the skills to 
I critically analyze what the media conveys 
\and how it shapes our thinking 

- „ y ^ 
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We can also learn from the mass media and 
more creatively put tog^Hher our informa- 
tion so as to appeal to a wide audience. How- 
ever, unlike the media, our objective would I 
be an informed critical consciousness lead- I 
ing to collective strategies for action. /— ^ 
^ . 




Does some of this sound familiar? it sho'jid 
— because you, the reader, and we, the 
wr/ters' form part of this group of educators. 
And 3ike them, we have already made a 
beginning in facing the challenges of the 
1980'$. We have recognized the connections 
betvt/een education and organizing efforts 
and real social change. We have identified 
the need for coalition building among the 
organizations we represent. We have also 
begun to identify common problems and to 
tackle them jointly. By strengthening popu- 
lar education work, we are ensuring that as 
educators we will have a role to play in the 
making of a new political, social, cultural and 
economic agenaa for Canada. 

Where do we look for lessons which can 
help us collectively address the challenges 
facing popular education work in Canada? 

This booklet suggests that one source might 
be the experiences of educators in others 
countries. Later on we want to share with 
you some exciting breakthroujjhs in popular 
education in Central America which offer 
ideas for work here. But first, it is important 
to look back at our own history. How have 
Canadian educators connected their work to 
social movements in the past? What obsta- 
cles did they face and how did they tackle 
them? 

12 
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LOOKING FOR OUR ROOTS 
Learning from our own history 

What is th 2 story behind education for social 
change in Canada? We face our first obstacle 
as we search for some record of that work. 
There certainly isn't much about it in our 
history books. The reform movements that 
threatened to change the status quo barely 
get a mention. Even less is said about the 
organizers associated with those movernents 
whose grass roots work provoked a rethink- 
ing of the relationship between adult educa- 
tion and social change. Yet Canada does 
have a rich, if hidden, history of organizing 
efforts and educational programming wSich 
remains to be uncovered and documented. 
This search for our roots is work we all need 
to do. What follows is a modest beginning.... 



At the turn of this century, Canada still func- 
tioned as a resource outpost for European 
markets, although we were fast becoming a 
major supplier of raw materials for our grow- 
ing industrial neighbour south of the border. 
To be sure, Canada did have its own indus- 
trial and financial elite who had a large hand 
in shaping the political directions which 
would ensure the continuing, profitable 
relations to foreign markets for their own 
companies. Mining and logging enterprises 
had for some time been concentrating 
workers in one place in order to extract or 
harvest raw materials. Working conditions in 
the mining, logging and bush camps were 
harsh and wages low. Some workers began 
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to question their role as the creators of 
wealth for a few families in far off cities. The 
northern camps provided a potential for 
group discussion and education, fertile 
ground for the more radical ideas which 
came to Canada early in the twentieth 
century. 




One of the first attempts to take advantage of 
the educational opportunity of^'^red by the 
camps was a basic education program for 
ivorkers begun in 1902 under the aegis of a 
newly formed institution called Frontier Col- 
lege.* Frontier College developed a pro- 
gram in conjunction with university students 
who would volunteer to spend time teach- 



"•See Alfred Fitzpatrlck, The University In Overalls: A Plea for 
f art-Time Study, University of Toronto, 1923; Eric Wilfred Robin- 
son, The Hlrtory of Frontier Colcge, MA Thesis, University of 
Toronto, 1960. 
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ing in the northern camps. It was a formative 
experience for many of the young volunteer 
educators who truly believed that they were 
providing camp workers with an education 
they would otherwise be denied. An impor- 
tant result of the Frontier College program 
was the evolution towards a labourer- 
teacher model where the young volunteers 
worked side by side with men in the camps, 
trying to establish a different relationship 
between teacher and student. However, 
over the years some of the dignitaries on the 
Frontier College board began to see the 
courses as a way of combatting the spread of 
radical influences through the teaching of 
Canadian values to a camp population which 
they identified as predominately foreign. 

Experiments with education as a form of 
social control were part of other early Cana- 
dian adult education programs. A second 
example of this type of programming was the 
Workers' Educational Association (WEA) 
founded in Ontario in 1918. Begun by the 
province's educational elite, WEA tutorials 
enthusiastically promoted ties to the Empire 
and stressed that workers should acquire the 
knowledge which is essential to intelligent 
and effective citizenship through instruction 
in responsible behaviour.* However, the 
leaders of some of the craft unions to which 
these tutorials were directed, eventually 
managed to gain a measure of control over 
the WEA and its programs, although, up until 
the late 1940's, the University of Toronto's 
Extension Department retained its position 
as a funding conduit, able to suggest profes- 
sors for the worker courses. In response to 
the tremendous growth of industrial unio- 
nism in the late 1930's and 1940's, the Associ- 
ation's courses shifted away rom the liberal 
arts to a more innovative labour education 



*lan Radford and loan Sangster, A Link Between Uboi*r and 
Learning: — the WEA in Ontario 1917-1931, Labour #8/9, Autumn 
'31, Spring '82, p.47. 
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program with an emphasis on more practical 
subjects and topics for study, which some 
WEA members saw as clearly advancing the 
cause of the working class. Alarmed by 
courses promoting class consciousness, 
some members of the academic elite in con- 
trol of the University's Extension Depart- 
ment cut their ties with the Association in 
1948. However, the chief cause of the WEA's 
decline in the early 1950's came from within 
the labour movement. Certain labour lead- 
ers, using Cold War tactics, launched attacks 
on the Association, opposing a labour edu- 
cational institution which they could not 
control. 

However, the WEA's pathbreaking efforts in 
labour education and research have served 
as useful models for future trade union edu- 
cation programmes. 




In the early part of the twentieth century, 
much of Canada's population was still 
dependent on agriculture. Although organ- 
izing efforts in Canada's rural areas were 
made more difficult by the great distances 
which often existed between one farm and 
another, the ravages of the depression years 
provided a context which helped galvanize a 
j;"ral reform movement. Reformers in the 
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1930's and 1940's used education to further 
farmers' economic interests and to encour- 
age them to push politicians to enact legisla- 
tive changes. One innovation which drew 
farm families together to discuss their com- 
mon problems and propose alternatives was 
the radio. In conjunction with the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education (CAAE) and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(CBC), the National Farm Radio Forum was 
begun, at one point in 1949-1950 reaching 
1,600 forums with almost 21,000 partici- 
pants.* For a few short years, radio's poten- 
tial for education and two way com- 
munication on a massive scale was being 
realized as rural people discussed the causes 
of some of their problems and took action to 
remedy them. A prime mover behind these 
farm forums was the CAAE, begun in 1935 
with members from both elite voluntary 
associations (the Association of Canadian 
Clubs, the Canadian League etc.) and the 
rural reform movements on its Board. Cor- 
porate opposition to the CAAE's outreach 
program began to grow as controvers/a/ top- 
ics were presented for discussion in the 
forums. Faced with this mounting criticism 
and a drop in corporate donations, the CAAE 
invited the President of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, James Muir, to become the Associa- 
tion's President in 1950. Muir succeeded in 
bringing a degree of financial security to the 
CAAE but he also used his position to attack 
the radio forums. With the strength of the 
rural reform movement sapped by the grow- 
ing exodus from farm to city, social move- 
ment activists gradually withdrew from the 
CAAE and the radio forums slowly died out. 
However, they left behind a reminder of the 
potential use of media to promote grass 
roots participation in shaping policy direc- 
tions for the nation. 



*Ron Paris, (he Passionate Educators, Toronto: Peter Martin Asso* 
ciates Ltd., 1975, p. 100. 
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The harsh conditions faced by many Canadi- 
ans during the depression provoked another 
Initiative — the Antigonish Movement, 
established in 1932 and operating out of St* 
Francis Xavier University in Nova Scotia, The 
Antigonish Movement built up a number of 
adult study groups among local fishermen, 
farmers and miners. Although these study 
groups were encouraged to act coopera- 
tively Co solve some of their most pressing 
economic problems, many of the leaders of 
this movement saw cooperativism as a bul- 
wark against the spread of more radical con- 
cepts. It is important to note that these study 
groups developed discussion techniques 
which often successfully engaged the partic- 
ipation of local people around questions 
such as the establishment of cooperatives 
and credit unions as a way to redress eco- 
nomic and social injustices. Although much 
of the earlier reformist zeal has gone out of 
the Antigonish Movement, its attempt to 
link education with the formulation of eco- 
nomic alternatives for working people Is an 
example from which we can learn. 
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Before we move Into a time period which 
many more of us are familiar with. It is per- 
haps Important to comment briefly on the 
1950's. In the years following the Second 
World War, there was widespread optimism 
that an era of plenty was dawnin g, fuelled by 
the upsurge in entrepreneurial activities. 
Just as people were being asked to put their 
faith in the free enterprise system, the tele- 
vised McCarthy trials and the Korean war 
began to impress upon public consciousness 
that communism (and no longer fascism) 
threatened to crush ail hope for a brighter 
future* McCarthyism destroyed the livesand 
careers of a number of independent thinkers 
in the United States and It also scared many 
Canadians into Identifying dissenters, as 
agents of the Kremlin's evil designs. Label- 
ling and red baiting are not only still preval- 
ent today, but are also being fanned by some 
of the conservative governments presently 
In power. In addition, we are currently wit- 
nessing a return to a belief that the eng/ne of 
growth, an unbridled free enterprise system, 
will solve all of our problems. 
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The 1%0's and 1970's: 

Changing context and new challenges 



As most of us are aware, many of the societal 
problems we now face were created by the 
very system some continue to claim will be 
our salvation. By the mid 1960's, it was 
becoming increasingly apparent to many 
people that the growing concentration of 
corporate power at home and the extension 
of transnational company activities into 
Third World countries was only benefitting a 
privileged few. The vast majoiity of Third 
World people and many Canadians expe- 
rienced a deterioration in their economic 
prospects as well as in the quality of their 
lives. New industries attracted large 
numbers of people to our cities but the sys- 
tem was not geared to handle the attendant 
community problems such as inadequate 
provision of basic services and unscrupulous 
landlords charging high rents. It was up to 
community members themselves to organ- 
ize and demand improvements. Most com- 
munity organizing and education efforts in 
this time period remained closely linked to 
local neighbourhood issues with relatively 
few regional and national links. One 
national program, the Company of Young 
Canadians (CYC) became quite well known 
in the late 1960's and early 1970's. The CYC 
dispatched young people to communities 
across the country to help organize around 
pressing problems people were facing. The 
CYC received a good deal of its funding from 
the Federal government, who eventually 
pulled the plug when it became clear that 
many of the participants in the program 
were becoming radicalized by their expe- 
riences. The example of the CYC (which did 
not survive the funding cuts) raises many 
important questions for popular educators, 
including the limitations of relying on 
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government funding for our education and 
organizing efforts, as well as the role of out- 
siders in education and organizing work. 




The corporate model of development for 
Canada has adversely affected the lives of 
people from all parts of the country. The 
rush of large resource companies to exploit 
mineral, timber or oil resources on Indian 
lands provoked not only a growing native 
response but also a southern support net- 
work to help defeat such mega projects as 
the MacKenzie Valley pipeline. Chemicals 
used in industrial processes have tradition- 
ally been selected because they cut costs and 
enhance profits. The environment hardly 
figured into the calculations. Mercury pollu- 
tion, acid rain and PCB's are issues on which 
organizing and public education efforts past 
and present have focused to make corpora- 
tions assume more responsibility for the 
damage they do. 
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Since World War 11^ we have entered the 
Nuclear age which threatens a grizzly end to 
the entire human race. Ban the bomb rallies 
in the 1960^5 reflected public awareness that 
the survival stakes were being raised. This 
threat of nuclear annihilation spawned a 
movement dedicated to the peace issue 
which has used a variety of creative 
approaches to alert public opinion to the 
dangers that could lie ahead. The Vietnam 
War itself was a milestone in oppositional 
activity as tens of thousands of anti-war acti- 
vists took to the streets in Canada as well as in 
the USA. Organizing continues today against 
growing U.S. inyolvement in Central Amer- 
ica^ the Cruise Missile and Reagan's Star 
Wars initiative. 



Increased international travel possibilities 
for Canadians and more direct contact with 
Third World people have played an impor- 
tant part in solidarity movements focused on 
Southern Africa and Latin America. There is a 
new global awareness around questions of 
development^ trade and aid. There are calls 
for greater self-determination for Third 
World Countries coupled with non- 
exploitative relations which will begin to 
address the man-made scourge of poverty. 
As in the case of other issues and move- 
ments^ development educators have gener- 
ated a great deal of research^ organizing and 
creative education designed to replace the 
corporate agenda with one that comes from 
the grass roots. 
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Since the 1960% there has been a great deal 
of organizing and consciousness-raising 
work undertaken by women around issues 
of concern to them* As more and more 
women begin to write and rewrite history, 
we are beginning to uncover previous femi- 
nist struggles for the vote and equal treat- 
ment* More recently, as women begin to see 
more options outside of the home, ques- 
tions of power and control in today's society 
have led to a growing feminist consciousness 
and an upsurge in the strength of the 
women's movement* Feminist thought has 
begun to strongly influence alternative 
visions of how society could be organized 
and in whose interests it should be 
developed* 

The issue orientation of many of the move- 
ments which were born in the last quarter 
century raises a number of key questions for 
educators working for social change. Organ- 
izers within these movements have been 
able to turn out an impressively large 
number of people for a demonstration. 
However, after initial concessions are won, 
the strength of the movements often wanes 
as people return to everyday life, believing 
the problem they protested is being 
addressed by the proper authorities. How 
can education for critical consciousness 
complement and support organizing efforts: 
— to ensure that a greater number of people 
see the connections among the many issues 
we need to address? 

Many of the movements alive today draw 
heavily on the middle class for support. What 
does this mean for popular educators who 
see themselves supporting grass roots social 
transformation? Many of us have middle 
class rather than working class backgrounds. 

In addition, some of us work outside the 
institutional context of the popular groups 
^ =>nd organizations we are trying to support. 
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We need to rethink the role of the outsider 
in relation to local education initiatives so as 
not to repeat some of the mistakes made 
during the 1%0's and 1970's. 




Solidarity and development education work 
have put international issues on the Cana- 
dian agenda. Relating those issues to local 
concerns is a challenge which has only 
recently begun to be addressed in popular 
education programs. 

This brief look at our history points to con- 
tinuing problems and suggests new possibili- 
ties as we move into the 1980's. Let's move on 
now to look at what we can learn from the 
experience of Central American educators 
as we try to collectively respond to the chal- 
lenges we face. 

Id 



THE LATIN AMERICAN CONTEXT 

In this booklet we want to introduce you to 
some fellow educators from Central Amer- 
ica and the exciiing work theyVe been 
doing. But first, a few words about the term 
popular education and how the concept has 
evolved in the Latin American context. 

What is Popular Education? 

Educadon Popular or Popular Education, 
forms part of a current in Adult Education 
which has often been described as ecfuca- 
tion for critical consciousness. Popular Edu- 
cation is called popular because its priority is 
to work among the many rural and urban 
poor who form the vast majority of the 
world's people, particularly in Third World 
countries. It is a collective or group process 
of education where the teacher and students 
learn together, beginning with the concrete 
experience of the participants, leading to 
reflection on that experience in order to 
effect positive change. Some of the charac- 
teristics of popular education are summar- 
ized in the accompanying box. 
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Popular Education 

• everyone teaches; everyone learns 

• the starting point is the concrete expe- 
rience of the learner 

• involves a high level of participation 

• is a collective effort 

• is an ongoing process (not limited to a 
workshop) 

• leads to action for change 

• stresses the creation of new knowledge 

• causes us to reflect on what weVe done to 
improve what we are going to do 

• strengthens the ability of people to organ- 
ize themselves 

• links local experiences to historical and 
global processes 

• and it's fun! 
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The 1960s — Brazil 

Popular Education as a concept in wides- 
pread use is barely twenty years old, tracing 
its roots back to Brazil in the 1960s and the 
literacy training programs of an educator 
called Paulo Freire* In contrast to the tradi- 
tional education system coming from colon- 
ial times, which taught those Latin Ame- 
ricans with access to it to accept the 
world view of a small elite, Freire's students 
learned to read and write through discussion 
of basic problems they themselves were 
experiencing such as no access to agricultu- 
ral land* As the causes of their problems 
became clear, the students analysed and dis- 
cussed what joint action could be taken to 
change their situation* The term used for this 
process by Freire of action/reflection/action 
was consc/ent/zat/on — and it led partici- 
pants not only to acquire new literacy skills, 
but also to understand their own reality so as 
to be able to change it* Brazil's military coup 
in 1964 put an end to Freire's work there, but 
the seeds of a new concept of education had 
len sown* 
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The 1970s — South America 

During the 1970s, popular education was 
shaped by the growth of mass-based move- 
ments for social change in South America, 
leading to the expansion and enrichment of 
the methodology developed by Freire* In 
these years, popular education took a clear 
option for the poor, as a methodology 
designed to help people develop the skills 
needed to organize and take more control 
over their own lives* Grassroots organiza- 
tions began their own education programs, 
often calling for support from popular edu- 
cation centres which began to appear du ring 
those years* They trained leaders and pro- 
moted theatre and musical groups, effec- 
tively opening up new avenues of 
involvement for people in their activities* 
But in the face of an increasingly mobilized 
population, hard-line dictatorships were set 
up by the mid-1970s in most South American 
countries, dedicated to keeping things as 
they were* 
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In the 1980s — Central America 



/in- 



J 

Nicaraguan mothers greet their sor)s and 
daughters, voluriteer teachers return'mg 
from the five-mor)th Literacy Project 
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Popular Education methodology is again 
making new strides — this time in Central 
America and especially in Nicaragua, where 
the new Sandinista government is encourag- 
ing the population to actively participate in 
shaping its own destiny. A massive literacy 
crusade drawing on 100,000 volunteers 
taught 400,000 people how to read and write, 
reducing the rate of illiteracy from 51% to 
12% in just 6 months. The continuing adult 
education program drawing on 24,0()0 
former literacy students as the teachers, 
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ensures that literacy skills will not be lost, 
and also builds new skills in such areas as 
basic accounting, nutrition and setting up 
cooperatives. The popular health campaign 
trained thousands of Nicaraguans to develop 
education and action programs designed to 
eliminate killer diseases such as malaria. 
Within the grassroots organizations, such as 
the neighbourhood committees and the 
women's organization, popular education 
methodology is being creatively adapted to 
meet the needs of the new society N icaragua 
is trying to create. 

Four years of counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties against Nicaragua have also left their 
mark on popular education, while underlin- 
ing its resiliancy. Popular educators who live 
and work in thb war zones continue the 
follow-up to the literacy crusade although 
they often have to bury their workbooks so 
that mar<iuding contra bands won't find 
them and kill those involved in the adult 
education programs. Agricultural produc- 
tion is increasingly important not only to 
feed the natior but also to generate foreign 
exchange in the face of the economic block- 
ade by the United States. The agrarian 
reform program has increasingly utilized 
popular education approaches to engage 
rural workers and small farmers in creatively 
moulding a new economic model, which 
wil! strengthen the revolutionary process 
they fought so hard to bring about. 

Conditions for popular educators in other 
Central American countries contrast sharply 
with those in Nicaragua. With no mass move- 
rr^ents directing education efforts and little 
state support, popular educators in Costa 
Rica and Panama for example, face obstacles 
to their work which are readily understanda- 
ble to Canadian educators. Popular educa- 
O tors In those two countries work with sectors 
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whose very survival is threatened by the 
severe austerity measures required by for- 
eign creditors such as banks and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Unemployment and 
underemployment levels are provoking a 
growing number of strikes and protest 
marches. Costa Rica and Panama are also 
becoming key pawns in the U.S. game plan 
to isolate and then destroy the example of 
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the Nicaraguan revolution. The elected 
governments in both countries are under 
increasing pressure to allow more use of 
their territory for U.S. military purposes and 
the building of a better climate for foreign 
investors, ThisTcZ/mate requires the muzzling 
of potential oppositional forces, using the 
media to paint those who would raise their 
voice in protest with a red brush. These 
sometimes complex set of factors are not so 
dissimilar to those being faced by Canadian 
educators in the more conservative climate 
here in the mid 1980's, 

In Honduras, there is a history of trade union 
and campesino organizing efforts. However, 



these groups now face increasing repression 
as the U,S, tries to turn their country into a 
launching pad from which insurgency or 
revolution in neighbouring countries, such 
as El Salvador and Nicaragua, can be combat- 
ted. The U,S, marines and Honduran soldiers 
want to ensure that the population remains 
passive and comes to accept their country's 
new role as a U,S, fortress. Accordingly, 
deaths and disappearances are rapidly rising 
in a country nominally headed by an elected 
civilian government, and meetings of 
workers and campesinos are actively dis- 
couraged. Popular education efforts under 
these conditions are carried out with secur- 
ity considerations paramount. 
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In E! Salvador and Guatemala, the more 
authoritarian military-dominated govern- 
ments deal ruthlessly with any signs of resist- 
ance. In each of those countries, an armed 
opposition has formed precisely because all 
previous efforts at social reforms have been 
brutally dealt with by the military. Inside El 
Salvador and Guatemala in areas controlled 
by the opposition forces, literacy campaigns 
and popular health programs are being car- 
ried out despite the severe limitations 
imposed by war conditions. In other parts of 
those countries, any education program 
comes under close scrutiny with gatherings 
of more than two people seen as a poten- 
tially subversive act by the authorities and 
dealt with accordingly. Increasingly, popular 
education programs to build skills and help 
deal mXh a new situation are being offered in 
refugee camps to recent arrivals from the 
military's pacification programs. A history of 
organizing and struggle has led to the voice 
of the traditionally poor and powerless 
being raised throughout most of Central 
America, a voice strong-arm governments in 
the region and their backer, the Reagan 
administration, would like to be able to 
silence. 



We have looked briefly at the history of pop- 
ular education in our own context and that 
of Central America. Before introducing you 
to those popular educators we've promised, 
let's take a moment more to reflect on some 
of the differences and similarities between 
our situation and theirs. 
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Clearly there ai3 many differences between 
what people face on a daily basis in Canada 
and what most people are up against in the 
Central American context. The develop- 
ment of native civilizations in the Americas 
has shown some different patterns and the 
ensuing New World settlements were car- 
ried out by a variety of European colonial 
powers with differing degrees of subtlety. 
These historical differences have left their 
mark on the subsequent development patt- 
erns in the countries of North and South 
America. Industrialization occurred earlier 
and much more rapidly in the U.S.A, and 
Canada than it did in the much smaller econ- 
omies of Central America with raw materials 
from the iatter fueling much of the growth 
further north. More wealth has been accum- 
ulated in North America, and although those 
who already had the most have benefited 
most, a noticeable middle class has formed. 
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This has made the visible contradictions 
between rich and poor less evident in Can- 
ada than In Central American countries^ Also 
the use of force to control popular aspira- 
tions has been much more evident under the 
^ authoritarian military regimes protecting the 
■ interests of a wealthy few iri Central Amer- 
r ica, than It has been unde. the more benigr. 
L form of electoral democracy prevalen'i here. 
I Consequently, Canadians and Central 
1 Americans have often used some different 
L strategies in their struggle to ensure funda- 
I mental social change. 



However, there are many historical, eco- 
nomic and political elements which link us. 
Both Canada snd Central Ame.-'ican nations 




peoples both North and South share a desire 
to get back fands which are rightfully theirs 
while trying to maintain those vestiges of 
their culture which still exist. Later, as the 
grip of the colonial powers on the New 
World slackened, a new power moved to 
establish its rigiit to direct the affairs of the 
people on this continent. Basing its actions 
on unilateral declarations such as the 1823 
Munroe Doctrine which sought to create a 
natural belief in the sphere of influence in 
the Americas, the United States. cast a long 
shadow over both Canada and the nations of 
Ceniral America. More recently, it has 
become only natural and right that the U.S.'s 
transnational corporations should invest 
wherever the biggest profits could be 
turned. Capital has gone into exploiting the 
raw resources of the U.S.'s neighbours both 
to the North and South. The United States 
has had a seemingly insatiable appetite for 
resources such as minerals or agricultural 
products which it further elaborates and sells 
back to us at ten times the cost. This eco- 
nomic system knows no national boundaries 
and has become a major influence on the 
pattern of economic development both in 
Central America and in Canada. 

As a woild power, the U.S. is one of the 
actors involved in pushing us all towards the 
brink of military action and ultimately 
nuclear annihilation. The curious logic being 
used that of arming to the teeth in order to 
bring about peace, has never proven suc- 
cessful before, and this time it could prove to 
be terminal. A similar curious logic seems to 
guide the Reagan administration's relations 
with Central America. Here the U.S. is argu- 
ing that the selling of more arms to the 
region's military will hasten 'democracy'. 
However, this policy so far has had the 
reverse effect of further punishing the vast 
majority of people who want an end to the 
ruthless domination by those few wealthy 
interests who rely on well-armed soldiers to 
protect their lucrative investments. 
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Her^ we are at the gates of the U.S. embassy 
in Managua, introducing our show of the 
week "All 'Bout Commies" — starring Jean 
Kirkpatrick and ... Ronald Reagan...? 



J Mini ^ " 
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Thank you, thank you, Harry ... Today we 
present a lesson in world history. You will see 
behind me the list of countries that we have 
been able to save from the scourge of 



communism. 
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In defense of democracy, we have 
responded faithfully for over a century in all 
of these places. And we've been quite suc- 
cessful, I might add. 




So, did you get that, boys and girls? Today's 
history lesson brings us right up to the pres- 
ent — and to Central America where, once 
again, we are stamping out communism in 
Nicaragua, in El Salvador, in Guatemala 
And, where will we be tomorrow? 

Tune in next week... 
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INTRODUCING ALFORJA* — A POPULAR 
EDUCATION NETWORK IN CENTRAL AMERICA 



The friends we'd like you to meet are from 
Alforja, a regional coordinating network 
which serves six member popular education 
centres in Central America and Mexico, (See 
Appendix I) These national centres began 
the Alforja initiative in 1980 and since then 
many other groups with similar objertives 
have become loosely affiliated. The Alforja 
office is in Costa Rica and has a small^ coordi- 
nating team of educators who work to sup- 
port programs in the region. The network 
concept has added a further dimension to 
the work of all its members by providing 
them a unique opportunity to both record 



and reflect on their educational experiences 
via periodic regional workshops. In this way^ 
member organizations learn from each oth- 
er's strengths and weaknesses and have the 
chance to improve their collective educa- 
tional practice. 



♦Alforja is Spanish for saddle bags, a key part of a peasant's gear 
which holds all the important tools for a day's work. It reminds us as 
educators that we have to keep the tools of our trade close at handt 
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Who do they work with? 

The Alforja members work primarily with 
peasants and workers in the isthmus. There 
has also been considerable work done in 
urban barrios (communities) and with 
native people, women's groups and the 
grassroots church. The criteria for deciding 
which groups to work with include: 



• that it be an organized group 

• that there is a commitment to ongoing 
popular education work (not one-shot 
deals) 

• that the methodological training can be 
passed on to others 




What does the coordinating team do? 

The coordinating team of educators based in 
Costa Rica has four priority areas for its 
work: 

• training in popular education methodol- 
ogy of leaders who can train others 

• direct educational support of grassroots 
organizations 

• research and analysis of historical and cul- 
tural roots of popular groups 

• production of educational materials both 
written and audio-visual 



The main functions of the permanent team 
are research, training and development of 
theory as well as the systematic recording 
and evaluation of education programs in the 
region along with a reflection process on the 
over-all direction of these programs. The 
guiding purpose for the work of both the 
permanent team and the member centres is 
the development of skills and awareness 
among community leaders that will streng- 
then the organization of popular groups. 
This is basically the multiplier effect: by 
working with leaders of existing organiza- 
tions, Alforja can be sure that popular edu- 
cation methodology will reach a greater 
number of people and can be put to the 
service of grassroots groups. In aadition, the 
permanent team plays a coordinating and 
consulting role with the network as it facili- 
tates a continual exchange among member 
centres by helping to organize workshops, 
by supporting key projects in different coun- 
tries and by serving as a clearing house for 
materials. 
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Our most recent experiences 
with the Alforja network 

In May of 1984, we attended a ten day work- 
shop in Mexico with the Alforja popular 
education network which was designed 
both as a reflection/evaluation of past work 
and as a creativity session to collectively pro- 
duce new materials and techniques for the 
future. All three of us had been invited by 
Alforja to the workshop with our participa- 
tion seen as an opportunity for an exchange 
between Canadian and Central American 
educators. The workshop offered a unique 
opportunity to learn from the reflective- 
/creative process of the fifty educators who 
participated. We were excited by the 
approach and stimulated to reflect on our 
own work in Canada discussing ways to share 
some of our learnings with others here. This 
booklet is one attempt to share that expe- 




rience — and will form part of a growing 
body of literature which has been produced 
as a result of past exchanges. (See Appendix 
for list of resources and publications). A 
second project which grew out of our time in 
Mexico was an exchange with 2 members of 
the Alforja network who came to Canada in 
May/June 1985. They helped facilitate 
regional workshops in Manitoba, B.C. and 
Ontario, getting to know something of the 
problems/possibilities we face as educators 
in Canada. They also shared many of their 
rich experiences with us. So now that you 
know what motivated us to put this booklet 
together, let's take a look at some new 
designs which may prove useful to our 
future work. 
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When we asked some fellow educators to 
read and critique the draft material for us, we 
had comments on this section which we'd 
like to share. 



''Where is the Camdian material?'' they 
asked. 

''You need more Canadian program 
examples/' 



And they're right, we thought. There are a 
lot of exciting new designs which popular 
educators here in Canada have produced. 




Some of them have been sytematized — 
written up so they can be shared with oth- 
ers.* GATT-FIy, for example, has produced a 
booklet outlining the Ah-Hah Seminar 
method, which we highly recommend for 
those looking for new ways to engage peo- 
ple in structural analysis. The Steelworkers 
Union has developed a manual called Facing 
Management which includes exciting new 
ideas — both techniques (for introductions. 



i the bibliography for details on these and other publications. 
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creative use of role play etc.) as well as a 
well-researched and tested methodology for 
working with some of the most pressing 
issues facing trade unionists in Canada. The 
Cross-Cultural Communication Centre has 
developed a course for workers on Combat- 
ting Racism in the Workplace, which uses 
case studies developed by the workers 
themselves. The Women's Network project 
in Nanaimo, British Columbia, produced a 
series of booklets outlining a popular educa- 
tion methodology and creative ideas and 
techniques for use with women's groups and 
issues. There are many other publications, 
and a wealth of materials as yet unpublished, 
which have been developed -by Canadian 
popular educators. What this Chapter hopes 
to do is complement the work being done in 
Canada by sharing some new ideas and 
approaches we learned from popular educa- 
tors in Central America. As three Canadians 
fortunate enough to have had access to the 
Central American experience, we see the 
addition of this material as a contribution we 
can make to the rich development of a Cana- 
dian popular education methodology. 

ANOTHER WAY OF THINKING 

Let's consider our own experiences with 
education for a moment: 

How many of us went through public 
school feeling that our daily lives, 
thoughts, and feelings were an important 
part of the curriculum? 

How many of us developed in school a 
clearer understanding of the structural 
causes of social problems? 

How many of us developed both analytical 
and organizational skills through formal 
education? 

How many of us left school with a clear 
sense of how we could get involved in 
actions that wold help make the world 
better for all people? 
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Well; it's probably easy for most of us to 
answer these questions, because most of us 
had similar experiences in a formal educa- 
tion system; one that often taught us things 
that had little relevance to our lives, that 
rarely valued our own experience as learn- 
ing, that gave us few analytical tools to exam- 
ine the structural causes of issues, and that 
didn't necessarily develop our organiza- 
tional capacity to do something about injus- 
tice in the world. So most of us just dismiss 
that common cultural experience, and chalk 
it up to the fact that education in all societies 
Is designed to, perpetuate the prevailing 
economic and political system.' 



But what about those of us who have gotten 
involved in organizations and social move- 
ments that are challenging the unfairness of 
that system? Whether we work in develop- 
ment education or the women's movement, 
with labour unions or church groups, for 
solidarity or anti-nuclear issues, we have 
found ourselves involved in another kind of 
education — one that attempts to unlearn 
what we've all be ingrained with through 
formal schooling, to re-educate our fellow 
citizens in a new way of thinking and acting. 

Let's think about our present efforts in this 
less formal education, then. Perhaps we're 
no longer in classrooms with teachers and 
books that impose a dominant view on us, 
but what have we replaced that model with? 

How many educational events have we 
participated in that took our experiences 
and perceptions into account in the 
planning? 

How many educational experiences have 
we had that helped us to develop analyti- 
cal skills and tools that we could use in an 
ongoing way? 
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How many presentations or workshops 
have we left with a clear idea of how we 
can apply what we've learned? with a spe- 
cific action plan.? 

Now it is harder to dismiss these events as 
irrelevant. Because many of us are also 
involved in organizing them. Yet we have 
few alternative models to draw upon, and so 
we often unconsciously revert to the more 
familiar, less relevant way of doing things 
that we learned in school. Or we grab on to 
any new ideas or techniques that come our 
way, without being clear about where we're 
going with them. 

We're all in a similar quandry. We're feeling 
the need to look more critically at our edu- 



cational work, to be more systematic in our 
planning of learning events, to better link 
our educating and organizing efforts. 

In this search, some of us have found the rich 
developments of popular education in 
Latin America to be clarifying and useful. 

This booklet is designed, in fact, to look at 
some of the most useful aspects of that work. 
But underlying each new framework, idea, 
or technique that we present here is a com- 
mon base: another way of thinking. 

Members of the Alforja network of popu- 
lar educators distinguish this way of thinking 
from the traditional way by calling it dialec- 
tical. All popular education, they say, 
applies a dialectical methodology. 



Let's check this out with these two characters 
~ Linearus and Dialectica. 



Well, for me, the world's pretty much as it A 
is, and there's not much we can do about 

it. 

We can just understand it a bit better by \ 
drinking the great cup of knowledge, / 




That's not the way I see it* 

It's people who make history and it's 
always changing, just as our understand- 
ing of it constantly changes. 

If we want to change things, to have more 
control over our destiny, we have to con- 
stantly analyze what's going on, and what 
we can do about it. 
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So what's that have to do with education? 
As far as I'm concerned, the experts will 
teach us all we need to know, j 



Not if we want to change things! Then we 
have to create our own knowledge, but 
only by first starting with the conditions of 
our daily lives, our own experience and 
understanding... 




You mean you start 
with PRACTICE...? 




That's right! 

And then by digging deeper into our own 
experience, thinking about it, and com- 
paring it with others, we begin to under- 
stand it better. 
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...We may have thought about these things 
before; if not with those exact words, per- 
haps we've read Paulo Freire's concept of 
act/on-reflect/on-act/on or been aware of 
basic adult education principles such as 
Start with the experience of the learner, 
learning by doing, etc. But we know from 
our practice that the process isn^t all so sim- 
ple as that. 



And Linearus holds fast... After all, we, like 
him, have been trained to think iinearly, and 
it's hard to shift into this dialetictical 
approach. 

Besides, old Linearus has some friends that 
help him resist these new ways of thinking. 

There's yAct/v/sta ... who's chummy with yAnt/- 
Intellectus ...Then there's yAcadem/ca ... and 
Techniqus... 



Activista^s tune is Do, do, do...; she's just 
so busy getting people to do sometning 
about anything, that she never takes a 
moment to stop, look critically at what's 
being done, think about what's being 
learned, evaluate and change action strate- 
gies if necessary. Consequently, she can fall 
into sloppy action, choosing the wrong bat- 
tles, or trying an approach that backfires 
because it wasn't thought through very 
carefully. 
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In our pragmatic society, Activista gets a lot 
of support from Anti-lntellecfus. He's the 
one who thinks that thinking is a waste of 
time. This may be a reaction against tradi- 
tional or academic education that is often 
disconnected from the real world. Unfortu- 
nately, it sometimes comes out as a rejection 
ofanykindof theorizing process. For the- 
ory, too, has often been presented as airy- 
fairy, and in the clouds, rather than 
intimately linked to practice, as the dialecti- 
cal way of thinking proposes. Thus, Anti- 
Intellectus denies the value of developing a 
strong theoretical analysis of practice, that 
would make that practice more effective. 



Academica provides a different kind of 
obstacle to dialectical thinking. She thinks 
that learning only happens in our heads, and 
when we're sitting down within four walls. 
She fails to see how much people learn in 
their daily lives and as they are actively 
involved in social change efforts. She also 
maintains the individualistic focus so preval- 
ent in our culture, assuming that we each 
learn alone and accumulate knowledge for 
our own gain. She can't understand that 
learning can be a soci'::.l act, and a process of 
collective creation of knowledge. 
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With all of these troops lining up to resist the 
other way of thinking proposed by Dialec- 
tica, we find one charaaer thinking that he's 
on her side, when, in fact, he often slips into 
the other camp- He's Techniqus, wlio has 
collected a great variety of new tools and 
techniques* The problem Is that he equates 
participatory techniques with popular 
education. And although popular educa- 
tion uses a lot of creative participatory tech- 
niques, the same techniques can be coopted 
by traditional educators who are not neces- 
sarily acting in the real interests of the peo- 
ple. Techniqus gets so caught up in the 
dynamics of these new tools, that he some- 
times forgets to ask: What are we trying to 
achieve? Whose interests are being served? 

The techniques he advocates are important 
ways for groups to start democratizing the 
organization and the educational process, 
but they must never be seen as the sole 
answer. A technique or a tool is just that: it 
can be used to oppress or to liberate (just as a 
pencil, or a machete, or a computer). It 
depends on who uses it, and for whom. 



As one of our colleagues commented, the 
above characters are not totally discrete in 
our work. Most of us have resisted, suc- 
cumbed to and continue to battle all these 
positions in large or small ways as we try to 
wed theory, methodology, and techniques 
in the manner that Dialectica poses. 



Dialectical 

Words, words, words... 

Sometimes we use them, without even 

knowing what we're saying, like these 

words technique, methodology, and 

theory. 

er|c 




Let's run through them one by one, to 
clarify: 

The theoretical basis of our educational 
approach is its ideological conception, its 
view of the world, its political objective. 

The educational methodology is our prac- 
tice, how we organize learning experien- 
ces, based on our ideological view, our 
theoretical understanding. 

Technique refer'*^ to the use of tools or 
activities that can be used for any purpose, 
i.e., applied to any methodology, used to 
further any ideology. 

So our educational work is never neutral, 
and if we want our methodolgoy to be con- 
sistent with our overall organizational and 
political objectives, if we are using education 
for social change purposes, then the dialec- 
tical approach is a useful one for us to 
consider. 
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THE LEARNING LOGM 



So what difference will a vdialectical way of 
thinking make to the way wv^ organize edu- 
cational events? Alforja members have 
been developing over the past five years a 
planning tool based on the dialectical 
methodology of popular education* They 
have refined the tool as they have used it in 
designing over 100 workshops:^ for popular 
groups. 

In Central America this planning tool has 
been called the cuadro sintesis, or trans- 
lated literally, a framework that synthes- 
izes. It provides a framework for planning 
the movement from practice to theory to 
practice, while also synthesizing the objec- 



tives, themes, and activities of any learning 
event. 

It will be refleaed, clarified, and further 
developed in the following pages, as we 
introduce some new analytical tools created 
by the ALFORJA network. So, have no fear, 
we haven't seen the last of the methodologi- 
cal characters yet^^l 

We're calling this framework a Learning 
Loom, because we feel that a weaving met- 
aphor is useful here. The loom is set up with a 
warp and a weft, a vertical and a horizontal 
thre d. The framework also has a vertical and 
a horizontal dimension. 
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The warp, or the vertical dimension, you will 
note, repeats the logic of the dialectical 
methodology just described. It suggests that 
in planning any learning event, you start with 
practice, reflect on the practice to develop 
theory, and return to practice with greater 
theoretical understanding and more stra- 
tegic planning for action. 

The weft or horizontal dimension, resembles 
a good program planning model. It suggests 
that once you develop clear objectives (the 
WHY) and themes (the WHAT) for any event, 
you then define in more detail HOW you're 
going to accomplish those objectives, that is, 
what activities or techniques will best serve 
the needs and the participants, what resour- 
ces you will need, WHO is responsible, etc. 
This provides you with a systematic way of 
thinking through each step of the program. 

Perhaps we should clarify further just how 
you might use the learning loom, or frame- 
work. It, in fact, can serve as more than a 
planning model. 



Uses of the Loom 

1) To do more thoughtful designing and 
planning. 

2) To serve as a guide (particularly for the 
facilitators) throughout an event, keep- 
ing us on track, allowing us to check 
where we're going. 

3) To evaluate and assess what we've 
learned, how much we've assimilated, 
not only in terms of a specific content, 
but also in terms of the process, or 
methodology, applied. 

4) To maintain records of learning events 
which we can refer back to and improve 
upon in planning future programs. 

It's also important that we consider its use- 
fulness beyond just the basic workshop. 
That's why we are using the term 'learning 
event, or opportunity'' to refer to moments 
or programs that offer us a chance for some 
systematic reflection. They may take one of 
various forms: 

1) They could be self-contained activities, 
or one-shot deals, like a workshop or a 
seminar (whether it lasts for one hour or 
more). 



2) They could be a series of events that form 
part of a coherent whole, e.g., a course 
made up of different class sessions, a 
training program running over a period 
of time, ongoing workshops, etc. 



3) They might be an integral part of the day- 
to-day activity and work within our 
organization, but involving ongoing 
reflection, evaluation, and planning. 
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Sometimes there's a danger of considering 
only courses or workshops as real educa- 
tional programs, Cvhen, in fact, more learn- 
ing often goes on outside of the four walls, 
and if it is examined periodically and system- 
atically, it can be even more useful to our 
daily practice. The workshop merely gives us 
time to focus our reflection, to separate our- 
selves momentarily from the constant 
motion of everyday activity. 



Just as /Acacfem/ca gets caught up in 
learning for its own sake, 

and Activists in action for its own salce,,, 

we can see that the dichotomy between 
learning and action breaks down when we 
apply this more dialectical approach to 
our learning. The two cannot be divorced 
when we bring our practice into organ- 
ized learning events like workshops and 
when we take our analytical tools out to 
the real, murky activity of our daily world. 

There are two other important elements 
noted next to the loom. One is the overall 
objective of the event; this is a synthesis of 
what you want to accomplish. In weaving 
terms, it might be the pattern or design 
you want to create with participants, what 
you want the weaving to look like after all 
have joined in the process. 

The other key element is the guiding 
thread. It is the central Idea or axis, around 
which the event and all activities revolve. 
It is the core issue or perspective that, kept 
in mind, keeps you on track. It is the 
golden thread, if you will, that is woven 
throughout the fabric, which ail other 
threads complement. 
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Let's look at a couple of sample workshop 
designs to get a concrete sense of how the 
learning loom can be used.Then we'll take 
a closer look at all these elements. 



Sample Workshop 1: 
Introduction to 
Participatory Research 



The first design is for a workshop with adult 
educators, who wanted a short introduction 
to participatory research. It is an example of 
how the learning loom as a planning model 
can be applied even to what may seem to be 
short presentations to groups. But rather 
than use the V/2 hours to lecture to these 
educators on the concept of participatory 
research, the two facilitators tried to base the 
discussion on participants' existing percep- 
tions of the idea. The initial activity, which 
involved participants in groups drawing 
what they thought participatory research is 
and what it is not, grounded the later theo- 
retical discussion in real examples of partici- 
patory research developed by the educators 
themselves. Most of the key characteristics 
were brought out in that activity, which the 
facilitators could refer to in the subsequent 
presentation and discussion. The small 
workshop concluded with a review of possi- 
ble applications and action options open to 
the participants. Planning the flow of the 
workshop with the loom helped facilitators 
to be conscious of the participants at each 
stage, and to develop a mix of learning activi- 
ties (from small group drawings to mini- 
lectures to large group synthesis). 
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INTRODUCTION TO PARTICIPATORY 
OVERALL OBJECTIVE: To understand better what is participatory 

research and how we can apply it in our work 
GUIDING THREAD: People creating knowledge 

together and using it for social change 



RESEARCH 



PARTICIPANTS: 16 adult educators 



Design 
Logic 



WHY 
Objectives 



Techniques/ 
Activities 



Procedures 



WITH WHAT 
Resources 



WHO 
Facilitators 



WHEN 
Time 



1) Start with 
experiences 
perceptions 
participants 



& 
of 



2) Deepen 
analysis^ 
theoretical 
understanding 



3) Return to 
practice/ 
develop 
action plan 



To share different 
perceptions of 
what participatory 
research is/what 
it is not 



To introduce basic 
concept and critical 
questions of participatory 
research with examples 

• education as integral 
to research process 

• research as integral 

to educational process 

To examine concrete 
applications of PR 
in Toronto and 
in our own work. 



Groups of 2-4 to 
draw graphic repre- 
sentations of what 
it is and is not 



Mini-lecture (linked 
to discussion 
of drawings) 
Two case studies 
(Macro) 
Highlander 

- land study 

- Union Carbide 
(Micro) 

Toronto English-in- 
the-workplace program 

Review of PRC 
activities — how 
people can get 
involved 

Summarize: where 
and how could 
you use PR? 



Divide into 
groups 

Explain task — 
no words 
collective 
quick 

(5 min.) Charts 
on wall 

Other groups 
decode, 
then group 
explains own. 

Summarize def. & 
characteristics from 
Budd's article 
Questions for P.R. 



3 flip charts, 
6 markers, 
masking tape 



20 min. 



Deb 



Flio chart. 
Handout: 
B. Hairs paper 



David 



l5 min. 



20 min. 



Deb 



l5 min. 



PRC member 
review 



Each participant 
names one use 



David 



Flip chart 



10 min. 
V/i hours 



Workshop 2: Building Alliances 
among Food Producers 



We used the learning loom to plan three one 
day workshops with farmers, fishermen and 
food industry workers, all union members. 
In a program geared to strengthen the power 
of food producers^ Each sector was to meet 
separately, followed by an additional day 
long workshop where all the unions would 
he together^ We found that the discipline of 
filling in each box and making sure that it 
related to what had gone before helped us 
improve the flow of the one day program. 
Thinking through the vertical as well as the 
horizontal questions forced us to link the 
session to one that had gone before and to 
the joint session which was to follow, and 
kept us constantly referring to the context 
and experience of the participants. The loom 
led us to choose techniques more carefully 
to meet specific objectives and in some 
cases^ to create a new tool or adapt an exist- 




ing technique (as in the use of sculpturing 
and the power scale). We found that in 
exploring ways to introduce different kinds 
of alliances, the planning process helped us 
identify a way to draw both on the union's 
own history and on a Central American 
struggle — specifically choosing the Gua- 
temalan Coke workers, also a food sector 
union. Introducing the Central American 
content in this way both furthered the strug- 
gle of food producers here and fostered 
solidarity with the struggle of the Guatema- 
lan workers. The development of the plan 
also aided prior discussion with our co- 
facilitators from the community who were 
able to identify the problems in our original 
design. Finally, the discipline in preparing 
the plan in this way has facilitated sharing the 
design with others and continues to act as a 
record we can refer back to in the future. 
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OVERALL OBJECTIVE: To strengthen the power of 
food producers 

GUIDING THREAD: Building alliances across sectors 



DATE: February 1985 



LOGIC 



O 
z 

N 

O 

X 
H 



STARTING 
POINT 
(Group's nev\ 
reality given 
previous work- 
shop) 



y 

< 

Ou 



Z 



DEEPENING 
GROUPS 
ANALYSIS 

T 
H 
E 

O 
R 
I 

Z 
I 

N 
G 



BACK TO 
REALITY 
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ACTION 



OBJECTIVES 



Introductions 
Summarize 
results of 
preliminary 
workshop 



• Identify power 
structure in food 
industry in 
province 

• Recognize 
importance of 
alliances with 
other sectors 

• Reflect on past 
experiences with 
alliances 

• Recognize im- 
portance of 
international 
alliances 

and solidarity 



* Build stronger 
provincial 
alliances with 
other food 
related unions 



• Evaluation 



THEME 



Summary of: 

• Main problems facing 
sector 

• Institutions involved in 
sector & responsible 



• Their (participant^ his- 
tory of organized 
response 

• Group decides who has 
most power/who has 
least 

• Source of their own 
power 

• Identify allies/ 
enemies 

• Identify what can be 
gained from and what 
can be offered to 
alliances with other 
producers and 
workers 



• Look at the kinds of 
alliances & the reasons 
for them 

• What are factors 
contributing to 
success or failure 
of alliances 



• Prepare presentation 
for following workshop 
with other sectors 

« Summarize the day 

• Get participant input 
for objectives for 
upcoming joint 
workshop 



• Reflect on process (1) 

^ Get feedback from 
participants on 
workshop 



TECHNIQUE 



Around the circle intros. 
& agenda presentation 

Flip chart summary 



SCULPTURING 
POWER SCALE 



• Individual reflection 

• Small group discussion 
and summary (1) 



Energizer (2) 



CASE STUDY 

A) One from the Province - 
their choice 

B) Example of the 
Guatemalan Coke 
workers 



Small group discussion fil- 
ling in prepared forms 
summarizing main points 

Full group discussion and 
noting up on flip chart 



Facilitator summary 

Participants write down 
comments individually 
and then share 
collectively (6) 
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PARTICIPANTS: U nions of farmers, fishermen and food industry workers 
LENGTH OF WORKSHOP: Three one-day sessions — 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 



(leading up to joint one day sessions) 



PROCEDURE 



Each person Introduces themselves (mainly for facilitator's 
benefit as they already know each other) and go over agenda 
for the day. 

Flip chart summary Is gone over briefly (will be referred to 
again later) 



Explain rules of sculpturing: — identify main institutional 
actors in food system in province (from previous workshop) 
and write on pieces of paper and pass out to group. Ask first 
person to stick paper on chest and strike a pose to indicate 
something of relation to other actors. Build complete pic- 
ture of how all actors relate to each other using p: cps (chairs, 
etc.) if necessary. 

Debriefing: — main actors on same pieces of paper are stuck 
on a 1—10 power scale then cover in a discussion: 

A) Where our power comes 

B) What can be done to increase that power 

C) Who are natural & potential allies/opposition forces 
(circle using two different colours). 
RefleSTirrSR^^ 

people. 

Each group is asked to draw up a list of what they could 
offer/gain from alliances with the other two sectors. 
Summarize 



MATERIALS 



• Prepare agenda on 
flip chart 

• Prepare summary 
of earlier work- 
shop on flip chart 



LUNCH 



A) Group develops history ofaTocal experiencTIrw 
an alliance. 

Then the facilitator asks: What was the most important thing 
about that experience? Who initiated the alliance? Who did 
It involve? What can we learn from that experience? 

B) Read aloud together prepared case study of Coke 
workers in Guatemala. Then ask same questions as per 1st 
case study. 

.^.H'^!^^''y Q^comm in both cde studies (3) 



Introduce idea of preparing messages*directe3 arilfie 
unions. 

Introduce task and hand out papers which have the follow- 
ing on them: 

- Two things we can offer to an alliance 

- Two things we could use from an alliance 

- A word of encouragement 

Reflect on this first as individuals (4) and then discuss and fill 
out in small groups. 

Summarize small group *work/messages and then decide 
how and who topresent messages to theother sectors (facil- 
itators took points from this discussion and finished the 
sentences to make readable messages). 

Put participa^^^^^^ for next session up on flip chart. 



• Put one main actor 
on each piece of 
paper (do In 
advance) 

• Prepare a Power 
scale chart on 
flip chart 

• Masking tape 

• Coloured markers 



• Pencils 

• Paper 



• Flip chart 

• Marker Pen 

• Prepare Coke 
workers case 
study ahead 
of time 

• Flip chart 



• Forms prepared 
for messages 



Flip chart 



WHO 
RESP. 



Local facilitator 
1 of 2 (Both had 
been at 
previous 

workshop)^_ & ^_ 



Outside 
facilitators 

Rick- 
sculpturlng 

Bev - 

debrief 



TIME 



20 min. 



45 min. 



Bev 



M. &M. 



Rick 



Facilitator reviews referring to sheets of chart paper and to 
agenda. 

Ask people to write down 2thingsthey liked best, two things 
that could have been improved and what they learned.: 
Share ramments with full group and note on flip chart.- 
Collect papers. '( 



• Paper 

• Pencils 

• Flip chart 
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M. 
Bev 



Rick 



60 min. 



45 min. 



30 min. 



60 min. 
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The vertical dimension - 
in greater depth 

Let's think through more carefully and con- 
cretely what is meant by the movement from 
practice to theory to practice. How do we 
actually develop that flow in the planning of 
a learning event? 



1) Starting with practice 

This involves first knowing who the partici- 
pants are and/or assessing their situation and 
needs. These are the kinds of questions we 
might ask: 

• What is their situation? What are the 
objectNe conditions within which they 
live and work? 

• What is their work or practice? What 
have been their efforts to try to change 
their situation or conditions? 

• What is their understanding of their 
situation and of their practice? What 
perspect/ves/ana/yses do they bring 
with them? 



A learning event might start, then, with a 
recognition of any one of the three aspects 
above. It might begin with an activity, for 
example, that clarifies the perspectives par- 
ticipants have on a given issue. Or it might 
allow them to describe in different ways 
their community or workplace, or their work 
or practice. It might also move through activ- 
ities that help participants to look critically at 
all of these elements. 



2) Deepening the analysis^ 
or developing theory 

There's a tendency to conceive of theorizing 
as something like ascending into the 
clouds. But theory that is really drawn out of 
peoples' deeper understanding of their lives 
must rather be a process of descending 
into the concrete. We start with the real 
experiences revealed in the first stages 
(Starting with practice) and we analyze 
and synthesize our perceptions of them. 

Theorizing involves a slow process of dis- 
tancing ourselves from the immediate raw 
experiences and perceptions so that we can 
interpret them more objectively. We use the 
tools of scientific analysis to help us under- 
stand our situation in both historical and 
material terms. 

This process of theorization is perhaps clari- 
fied with the exploration and example given 
below: 

PERCEPTION 

We start with our perceptions of raw expe- 
rience, which may initally seem diverse, scat- 
tered, unorganized. 
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REFLECTION 



As we reflect on them^ we begin to see how 
things go together, and how they can be 
taken apart* 



CONCEP- 
TUALIZATION 

Once we are clearer about the elements, we 
begin to see their relationship to each other, 
developing concepts to explain that. 




SYNTHESIS 
and 
INTER- 
PRETATION 



This leads us to an understanding that 
embeds our experience within a particular 
material context and historical process: a 
scientific analysis based on objective 
conditions. 





For example, let's see if we can understand 
this theorization process as it might unfold 
with members of an injured workers' union: 
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The workers get together to talk about their 
various experiences as workers and how 
they became injured, 

PERCEPTION 



'We weren't told that the chemicals we dip 
the metal rings in were toxic and could burn 
your skin../' 



7 was working overtime and got so dizzy 
from standing up for 10 hours that my hand 
slipped under the press../' 



'After 8 years in front of a video display 
terminal, I began to develop cataracts in my 
eyes... 



7 fell off a rickety scaffolding and broke my 
back...''' 



In thinking about what each other said, they 
realize there are certain common themes in 
their stories. 



REFLECTION 

The working conditions in our workplaces 
are not always safe or up to standard. 





Production practices such as piece work, 
overtime, lack of breaks, etc. contribute to 
stress and increase the danger of accidents/ 

Workers are not always informed about the 
' equipntient and substances they work with, 
but thev haye a right to know..." 

In examining the common themes in greater 
depth, the injured workers begin to see how 
the issues are interrelated: each is deter- 
mined by the owners and managers of the 
production process, not the workers, 
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CONCEPTUALIZATION 



'Owners want to save money in capital 



costs... 



''And save time money) in tight produc- 
tion schedules../' 

'Because their preoccupation is often prof- 
its over people.'' 



The workers can thus see their role more 
clearly within the production process and 
the broader economic system. The same 
objective conditions that contributed to 
their injury keep them in a particular socia 
class. 

SYNTHESIS and 
INTERPRETATION 




'Along with money, time, and equipment, 
we are one more element in a production 
process that benefits the owners but not the 
workers. Once we are injured and can no 
longer work, we are easily replaced by the 
many unemployed workers in the reserve 
work force/' . 
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So we can see that the theorizing process 
involves moving from the more subjective 
descriptions of experience that has not been 
reflected upon, to a more objective under- 
standing of those experiences that grounds 
them in the broader historical and material 
process. In designing a learning event to 
slowly develop theory out of practice, we 
may use a variety of activities at different 
steps of the way. With the above example, 
we might start out with workers telling their 
stories about how they got injured. The com- 
mon themes might be identified through an 
activity of making placards or posters head- 
lining the major issues emerging from the 
stories. For the conceptualization stage, 
theoretical readings or a film might feed into 
an analysis of how the issues are interrelated. 
Synthesis and scientific interpretation would 
involve a summary session: writing a 
collective text or drawing symbolically the 
theoretical understanding reached. 
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3) Returning to practice^ 

or developing an action plan 

We need to be able to apply the new ana- 
lytical tools we've developed in reflecting 
on and theorizing about our own expe- 
rience. There are really two stages to this 
process: 

• The first step takes place within the learn- 
ing event, when we take time to: 

^ develop strategies for action on the 
issue 

^ prepare plans for the next steps to be 
taken outside the event 

^ produce materials that can be used in 
the work context or in other learning 
events 



The horizontal dimension 
in greater depth 

This horizontal dimension of the learning 
loom provides us with a guideline for think- 
ing through the unfolding and logistical 
organization of each part of the learning 
event. This planning process should always 
involve members of the group or represen- 
tatives of the participants for whom the 
event is being planned. 



• The next step is perhaps the most difficult. 
It involves carrying out the new strategies 
we've developed, implementing the 
plans. It might take some of these forms: 

^ taking a specific action in the com- 
munity or workplace 

^ using skills or tools learned in con- 
fronting daily problems 

® applying a popular education metho- 
dology to the ongoing process of 
building a popular movement (by 
linking reflection to organization) 



The horizontal dimension of the loom helps 
us ask 6 key questions in the planning 
process: 

We should recall that before we develop the 
specific objectives and corresponding activi- 
ties, we need to clarify the overall objec- 
tive of the event and the guiding thread, 
the idea or goal that holds it all together. 
These will be in the front of our minds as we 
work through the horizontal dimension. So 
our model 'might look like this: 



Overall objective: 
Guiding thread: 



Why 


What 


How 


With What 


W!lio 


When 


(Objectives) 


(Themes) (Sub-themes) 


Activity) (Procedure) 


(Resources) 


(Respon- 
sible) 


(Time) 
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WHY? Why are we focusing on cer- 




tain issues? What are our 




objectives? What are we try- 




ing to achieve? 



WHAT? What are the themes (and 
sub-themes) to be touched 
upon within each objective? 



HOW? How can we best deal with 
the theme to meet the 
objective? 

What activity or technique 
will be most effective and 
appropriate for this group? 
What are the procedures^ or 
steps, we must go through in 
carrying out each activity? 



WITH WHAT? With what resources will 
we implement the activity? 
What material support do we 
need? (readings, films, 
markers, etc.) 



WHO? Who will be responsible for 
organizing or facilitating 
each activity? 
Who will participate? 



WHEN? How much time will each 
activity require? 
When will it realistically 
begin and end? 



Note that the first question is WHY? It 
requires that we first be clear about the 
objectives of the event, and only then begin 
to select appropriate learning activities that 
will help us to meet the objectives. There is 
. sometimes a tendency to conceive of events 
first in terms of activities (Well have a 
speaker, do sociodramas, etc.). We hope to 
break that more technique orientation by 
stc ting with the Why? and not the Hovv? 
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Summanzing the planning process 

So, putting together the vertical and horiz- 
ontal dimension of the loom, with our 
deeper understanding of each now, we 
might summarize the planning process in 
three stages: 

1) Answer clearly the following 
questions: 

• Who are the participants? 

• What is the overall objective? 

• What is the central thread, the key 
point that provides a focus for the 
entire event? 

2) Work through the vertical dimen- 
sion first: 

• Propose the specific objectives 
and themes, 

• Break the themes into sub-themes 
(to dr'.velop a clearer, more con- 
crete focus), 

• Organize the objectives to move 
from practice to theory to 
practice, 

3) Then work on the horizontal 
dimension: 

• Select the most appropriate learn- 
ing activities (for the participants 
and for the proposed objectives), 

• Outline carefully the procedures 
to follow in implementing each 
activity, 

• Note all the resources you will 
need, 

• Assign responsibilities for each 
task. 



• Make a realistic time estimate of 
the time needed for each activity 
and a time line for the entire 
event. 

Some Hmits of this tool 

First of all, we should note that in Central 
America, where the learning loom was 
first developed, there are as many variations 
on it as there are countries where it is being 
used. That is to say, you will probably adapt 
and recreate the !oom idea to fit your own 
purposes. You may use different terms, 
fewer or more categcHes, whatever makes 
the planning process easier for you. 

Secondly, the dynamic flow from practice to 
theory to practice will vary greatly depend- 
ing/ on the time available, the setting, the 
level of the participants, the overall objec- 
tives, in longer or serial events (like a course 
with several sessions), you will move from 
practice to theory and back again many 
times. You will probably do so e^en within 
single learning activities, (There are dialecti- 
cal processes within dialectical processes!) 
Don't worry about a rigid application of what 
weVe suggested here; the important thing is 
to understand the dynamics of a dialectical 
methodology and how it can be used to 
move the learning process along. 

Finally, the key determinant in how you use 
this tool wiil always be your participants: 
why theyVe involved, what they want/need 
to focus on, what kinds of learning is most 
effective for them. Familiarity, sensitivity, 
asking the right questions, being ready to 
shift gears if necessary — all help. 



o 
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Implications for popular educators 

The use of this approach and planning tool 
suggests several tips for those educators 
who want to work in this way: 

• Know the sector youVe working with, 
ideally through an ongoing working 
relationship. 

• Have some theoretical understanding and 
knowledge of the theme (though your 
special role is concerned with the 
process). 



• Clarify the terms you are using with the 
participants so there Is a common under- 
standing and comfort with the language. 

• Be flexible: from the design process to the 
actual implementation of the event, you 
will have to constantly adapt as needs 
become clearer or priorities shift. 

On the following page, weVe included a 
blank learning loom which you can photoc- 
opy and adapt for your own use. 
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WORKSHOP PLANNING MODEL 



Overall objective: 
Guiding thread: 



Participants; 



LOGIC 



WHY 

Objectives 



WHAT 

Themes Sub-Themes 



HOW 

Activities Procedures 



WITH WHAT 

Resources 



WHEN 

Time 



1) Start v/ith 
experiences 
and percep- 
tions of 
participants 



2) Deepen analy- 
sis, develop 
new skills, 
tools 



3) Develop plans 
for action 
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NAMING THE POLITICAL MOMENT 



Another concept that we found useful 
among the analytical tools of the Alforja 
popular educators Is what they call a con- 
junctural analysis. Does It sound more like an 
eye examination? Well, although it takes a 
critical eye to carry it out, it has nothing to do 
with optometry^ We might call this process 
analyzing the political moment For Latin 
Americans, the conjuncture refers to all the 
social, political, and economic forces that 
are in play at a particular moment in time. It's 
the interrelationship of these forces that's 
more important than the elements them- 
selves. When we speak of the political 
moment, we're referring to developments in 
the economic, political, and Ideological 
sphere, and how a crisis in one (e.g., infla- 
tion) will affect the others (political party 
relationships, educational opportunities, 
etc.). We're implying that we need to look at 
things in terms of all of those elements, and 
from the perspectives of different popular 
social sectors. This involves picking apart 
(analyzing) and putting together 
(synthesizing). 

Why is it important to do this kind of analysis 
in our work as popular educators? 

First of all, if we look at th ings with a dialecti- 
cal way of thinking, then we understand that 
the social situation is constantly changing. 
And that, therefore, our understanding of it 
also has to change. We may have analyzed 
and understood what's going on In our 
organization, for example, at one moment in 
time, but for new developments (e.g., fund- 
ing cutbacks, leadership changes, new social 



crises in our constituency), we will need to 
do a new analysis. 

Secondly, If we are trying to organize educa- 
tional events for any group of people, we've 
agreed that we need to understand the 
objective conditions of their lives, what their 
major concerns and educational needs are. 
We can't design learning programs for them 
without first analyzing the broader context 
within which they live and wc k. 

Thirdly, we often Incorporate an analysis of 
the situation into workshops of learning 
events as part of the movement from a des- 
cription of peoples' experiences to a more 
v;ritical reflection and understanding of 
them, that is, from practice to theory. 

Also, if we are serious about helping people 
to plan for more effective action within a 
learning event, we have to understand the 
social context and historical moment within 
which they'll be acting, to assess their 
impact, and choose an appropriate strategy. 

Finally, one of the ongoing skills people 
need to develop within learning events but 
use regularly In their daily work is precisely 
this ongoing analysis, or this ability to ana- 
lyze the political moment. 



Are you convinced . . .? 

Well, then, ... let's consider some tools that 

can help us In the process. 
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Monthly Meetings 



This practice has been institutionalized by a 
popular education centre in Panama called 
CEASPA (Panamanian Centre for Social 
Research and Action), that works closely 
with CCS (the Social Leadership Training 
Centre), CEASPA has a documentation cen- 
tre called CI DOC, that receives and cata- 
logues over 50 Latin American newspapers 
and magazines each month. The documen- 
tation centre provides the CEASPA team 
with newsclippings from five newspapers; 
they are filed into 10-15 categories reflecting 
the economic, political, and ideological 
developments in Panama, the region, and 
the world (e.g., the U.S- economy, multina- 
tionals, Panama's economy, political parties 
labour, native people, education, culture, 
etc.) But these clippings aren't meant to only 
fill the archives, 

CEASPA has developed over the years work- 
ing relationships with a variety of groups in 
the popular sector, from major labour coali- 
tions to progressive church groups to native 
peoples' organizations. Once a month over 
20 representatives of these groups come 
together for an all-day meeting to analyze 
the political moment, or in their terms, to do 
a conjunctural analysis. The newsclippings 
that have been neatly filed into categories 
are distributed among the representatives, 
according to their special interest areas, 
prior to the meeting. Thus, that informtion 
gets processed and fed into the overall anal- 
ysis done by the whole group. 

The day is spent then with members of the 
various sectors providing a brief analysis of 
developments in their field, with input and 
discussion from others. Finally, there is an 
attempt to put it all together, asking: What 

er|c 



are the major forces at work now? What are 
the key issues that require further study? 
How do these developments affect our 
ongoing work in each sector? What are the 
strategic activities we need to give priority 
to, within each organization? What kinds of 
joint actions would be useful/possible? 

These sessions do not always result in direct 
and coordinated action. But they do provide 
an opportunity for reflection for each of the 
sectors involved and around a variety of 
issues. And they give all participants an over- 
view, a more global picture, that they 
wouldn't get in internal discussions. Finally, 
they feed into each group's thinking about 
what are the most important tasks they 
should be undertaking. They become a 
backdrop for the development of more stra- 
tegic work plans. 

And there is another, perhaps more con- 
crete, outcome of the monthly sessions. 
Because CEASPA and CCS are involved in 
publishing the major social news journal in 
Panama, Dialogo Social, they have a ready- 
made outlet for their analyses. A summary of 
each session of conju nctural analysis appears 
in each month's edition of the magazine. In 
that way, the collective is compelled to su m- 
marize and communicate the results of their 
discussions. And more importantly, a much 
broader constituency benefits from the 
monthly activity. Let's just review this exam- 
ple of conjunctural analysis in practice. 

It combines a variety of activities and inte- 
grates them in a way that might give us some 
ideas: 
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1) It makes use of DOCUMENTATION, 
which is a service that many groups in 
Canada have, or have access to. Yet we 
don't often organize systematically the 
information, distribute it strategically, 
and feed it immediately into our discus- 
sions of the current situation. Histori- 
cally, we have a wonderful example of 
this kind of work in the News Synthesis 



Project, which, until 1978, synthesized 
the news from major Canadian newspap- 
ers and in clear social categories pub- 
lished a monthly collection of their 
findings, 

IDEA: How can we systematically review, 
clip, and categorize the information 
we receive? How can we best share it 
with other groups? 




2) It offers SYSTEMATIC AND STRATEGIC 
DISSEMINATION of newsclippings to 
key sectors. Thus, an educatipn ar.d 
research organization provides a useful 
service to popular organizationsthat oth- 
erwise might not have access to such a 



wide variety of documents. It educates 
them,'but in terms of their own interests. 

IDEA: Who can make use of the documents 
we receive? How can they be distrib- 
uted, and used while they're. fresh? 
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3) It is an INTER— SECTORAL EFFORT, 
deliberately bringing people together 
who represent different popular groups 
and social interests, even though thv y 
may all be working toward a similar social 
vision^ Each can provide specific informa- 
tion relative to their sector, and each can 
provide the perspective of their interest 
group on the developments and issues 
being discussed. 

I DEA : How can we involve various sectors in 
our efforts to analyze what's going 
on? Or, how can we assure that the 
perspectives of these groups are 
reflected in our analyses? 



The same can be asked of the diversity 
of single-issue groups in Canada: 

How can we bring together groups 
that are working on different issues 
but with similar goals and the same 
constituency? (For example^ how can 
we involve people from the peace 
movement, from solidarity groups,- 
and from environmental organiza- 
tions to analyze together the current 
Canadian policy around the testing of 
nuclear arms?) 




4) The process used in ths monthly meet- 
ings organized by CEASPA is one of COL- 
LECTIVE ANALYSIS. Each participant 
from each different sector represented 
brings information and analysis that's fed 
into the caldron. Then the group as a 
whole wrestles with putting the pieces 
together. It is thus not in the hands or 
mind of one individual to off^r the over- 
view, it becomes a collective construction. 



IDEA: How can we get ail members of our 
group involved in contributing to an 
analysis of the current situation? 

How can we best use the skills and 
perspectives of each participant to 
make the overall picture more com- 
prehensive, rich, insightful? 
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5) 



The sessions of collective analysis help 
participants develop a sense of priorities 
for STRATEGIC ACTION PLANNING. 
Each month, they are asked to reassess 
what they're doing in light of the current 
state of affairs. They often get insight into 
nevy directions that should be taken in 
their work, growing out of the analysis. 



IDEA: How can we carry out regular social 
analyses that help us re-evaluate and 
re-direct our work priorities? 

How can we take regular time to look 
carefully at how our work is serving 
crucial issues of the time? 

Are we willing to shift direction if our 
analyses indicates a need to do so? 




6) 



Finally, the CEASPA-coordinated process 
of conjunctural analysis feeds into a 
SUMMARY ARTICLE that has immediate 
in a social-oriented MAGAZINE. This 



use 



keeps the final analysis concise and clear, 
and assures that it is useful to a large 
number of people. 

IDEA: How can we best summarize the ana- 
lyses of the current social situation 
once weVe done them? 

What kinds of publications do we 
have access to that could print perio- 
dic summaries of our analyses 
(selectively)? 

What is the best way to disseminate 
the results of our freshest collective 
thinking on these issues? 

Perhaps most simply, and most importantly. 



what we can draw from the Panama expe- 
rience is: 

THEY DID IT! Once a month, they got 
together to talk systematically about what 
was going on. 

Over a period of time, that kind of regular 
activity sharpens analytical skills, develops 
solid inter-sectoral relationships, and builds 
a deeper social analysis that is bound to show 
in the more thoughtful action planning of 
organizations. 

IDEA: How can we set aside some time to 
think about current developments: 
economic, political, ideological? 

What difference would it make in our 
work? in our educational practice? 

Talk with at l^ast one other person in your 
group about tnese ideas, or raise them at a 
meeting. Jot your ideas down here.. 
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The "Social Tree'' 

This tool for doing social analysis or conjunc- 
tural analysis was developed during one of 
the Alforja annual workshops* It all started 
one day when a group of educators were 
sitting around the very tree that appears in 
the photograph on this page. It occurred to 
them that something so concrete, so natural, 
could serve as a metaphor to explain the 
nature of social relations. The idea of the 
''social tree"' was born. 

(The use of metaphors opens up tremendous 
creativity in a group. Metaphors tap not only 
our rational but also our emotional side; 
they make us more playful while also keep- 
ing us grounded. It is sometimes easier to 
express abstract concepts through meta- 
phors of everyday objects or experiences. 
And the process of exploring an idea meta- 
phorically may give us new insights into the 
interrelations of all living things.) 

Thus, the tree is just one example of the use 
of metaphor for social analysis. But even this 
tool can be adapted to visualize social struc- 
tures at many levels: a nation-state, a pro- 
vince or city, an institution or organization. 
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Why the tree? Let's think about the three 
major parts of a tree. The roots provide the 
base, feed the growth of the trunk and 
branches, ground the tree in a particular 
environment. The economic system fulfills a 
similar function in any social strurture. 
While often hidden, jt determines, to a large 
extent, the shape of the society. 

The trunk and branches give a basic struc- 
ture to the tree, growing out of the roots, 
giving birth.to the foliage. The political struc- 
ture of a society (or organization), likewise, 
reflects how it is organized and how power is 
distributed. 

Finally, the leaves on the tree are outward 
manifestations of the roots, trunk and 
branches. Just as the forms of ideology in any 
society reflect and reinforce its political and 
economic system. 

The diagram of the social tree developed by 
Central American popular educators is 
below. On the adjacent page, you'll find a 
question guide that can be used to analyze in 
greater detail the economic, political, and 
ideological aspects of any social structure 
(nation, community, organization, etc.) You 
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will note that these questions refer primarily 
to a national social system. The guide Is an 
adaptation of a list developed by the 
Alforja members, who have a common 
practice of analyzing political and economic 
developments at the national level. Of 
course, the countries of Central America are 
much smaller geographically than Canada, 
but we might ask ourselves: How often do 
we undertake a national structural or con- 



junctural analysis? And what questions 
would we add (or subtract) from this list? 

The social tree, however, can be used for 
analyzing other levels of social structure as 
well. Depending on what level of society you 
decide to focus upon, you may want to vary 
the questions. Read them through first and 
make the appropriate adaptations. 



the Ideological aspects of society (education, 
media, culture, etc.) 




MESO-STRUCTURE 




INFRA-STRUCTURE 



the economic aspects of society (economic 
model, relations of production, distribution, 
etc.) 
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QUESTION GUIDE FOR 
SOCIAL TREE ANALYSIS 



ROOTS or INFRASTRUCTURE 

(economic aspects of society) 

1) How is property distributed (the 
means of production: land, industry, 
financial institutions)? 

2) What social classes can be identified? 

3) What are the natural (material and 
human) resources? How are they 
used? 

4) What are the major exports? 
Imports? 

5) What kind of economic relations are 
there with other countries? 

6) What are the funding sources for 
ongoing social programs? Who pays? 
Who benefits? 



TRUNK or MESO— STRUCTURE 

(political aspects of society) 

1) What government bodies exist? 
What are their functions? 

2) What kinds of laws are there? Who 
makes the laws? How are they made? 

3) What kind of military structure is 
there? What is its role? 

4) What are the various social organiza- 
tions: political parties, religious insti- 



To summarize, the social tree can be used for 
several purposes: 

• to analyze the social structure: its eco- 
nomic base, political forms, and ideologi- 
cal apparatus; 

• to analyze different levels of structure: 
nation, city, organization, program, etc. 

• to better understand the interrelationship 



tutions, business associations, labour 
unions, community groups? Who 
are their constituencies? What role 
do they play in society? 



LEAVES or SUPER-STRUCTURE 

(ideological aspects of society) 

1) How is the educational system 
organized? Who benefits from edu- 
cation? What is the major content of 
education? 

2) Who controls the media? What are 
the major messages communicated? 

3) What forms of cultural and artistic 
expression exist? How are they 
organized/encou raged? 

4) What are the basic philosophical 
ideals of the society? 

5) What are the major beliefs and 
values? 

6) What Coin be identified as the vices of 
the society? 

7) How are family relationships charac- 
terized? (relations between husband 
and wife, male and female roles, 
relations between parents and 
children) 

8) 



of these elements (economic, political, 
and ideological); 

• to compare situations over time, under- 
standing better the dialectical process of 
social change; 

• to identify key social problems at one par- 
ticular moment in time and develop 
strategies for confronting them. 
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Tiying It Out 

Let's consider how you might use this tool 
within a learning events or workshop: 

INTRODUCE TOOL 

Introduce the concept of the social tree 
to the group^ You might first talk about 
the various associations people have with 
the parts of a tree and what aspects of the 
social structure they might represent. 

CLARIFY OBJECTIVES 

Clarify your objectives in using the tool. 
That is, is it to analyze a nation-state or an 
organization? To understand better how 
it functions or to identify problem areas? 
To analyze the relationship of forces or to 
use it for making strategic action plans? 

DEVELOP QUESTIONS 

Decide what will be the most appropriate 
questions to ask. You may want to 
develop your own. (On the following 
pages, there is an example of an adapta- 
tion of the tool made to analyze adult 
education programs). 

DISCUSS IN GROUPS 

Divide the participants into small groups 
and allow 1-2 hours for a thorough dis- 
cussion of the elements. 

REPORT BACK 

Finally, you will want to report back the 
analyses made in the small groups, using 
the social tree as a guide. 

The reporting back can be done using 
various techniques: 

• each group can write the key elements 
from their discussion on index cards, 
pasting these cards on a large common 
drawing of the social tree 

• a summary of the group discussion can 
be made in the form or a drawing, with 



the answers sketched in graphic or 
symbolic form, which can be explained 
as they are presented 

COMPARE ANALYSES 

Compare the elements discussd in the 
various groups. Is there a concensus 
about what the basics are? Where there is 
disagreement, what is it due to? Are there 
different social class perspectives repres- 
ented in your group? In your analyses? 

IDENTIFY INTER— RELATIONSHIPS 

Once the small group analyses have been 
synthesized in the large group, the dis- 
cussion should move to yet another 
level: clarifying the interrelationships 
between the various elements. 

This means that the analysis should exam- 
ine how the kind of economic system, for 
example, determines the kind of educa- 
tional system that exists, and how the 
values taught through education rein- 
force that particular economic model. 
This kind of relationship between the 
various aspects of society is not linear, but 
rather dialectical. 

Select any element that has been menti- 
oned as an economic, political, or Ideo- 
logical aspect of society and see how it is 
reflected In the other two levels of social 
structure. What Is the dynamic relation- 
ship between these aspects? 

DEVELOP STRATEGY FOR CHANGE 

This discussion is particularly important if 
youVe talking about trying to change 
some aspect of society. For example, if 
you want to change the values or norms 
governing male?ind female relationships, 
you have to consider discrimination In 
the economic realm and the issue of 
equal pay for work of equal value, which 
would require a political change, 
through legislative measures. 



The tool thus helps us see the whole of 
society even though we may be focusing 
on only one part* We need to understand 
the broader economic; political, and 
ideological context in order to develop 
realistic strategies for change in any one 
area. 



On these two pages, we offer examples of 
adaptations that have been made of the 
social tree analytical tool. The first is a list 
of questions developed by organizers of 
adult education programs to analyze and 
compare their different work contexts. 



Analysis of Adult Education Programs 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

• Where does the funding come from? 

• How does the funding shape the program? 

• How has funding changed over time? 

• How do the constitueftits make a living? 

• Who benefits economically from the pro- 
gram? In what ways? 

• How are the educational objectives 
related to economic goals (e.g., employ- 
ment, labour needs)? 

POLITICAL ASPECTS 

• Who is the constituency served by the 
program? 

• What social classes are represented? 

• Who initiated the program? 

• How are decisions made? Who makes 
them? 

• What other organizations/institutions is 
the program linked to? 

• Who are potential allies/adversaries? 

• What role does the state play? 

IDEOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

• What educational principles are espoused 
by the program? 

• What methods are applied? 

• What is the educational content? Who 
determines it? 

• What cultural forms are used? 

• How are participants empowered or 
disempowered? 

• Who understands how the program 
functions? 

• What ideological perspective(s) is(are) 
underlying the program? 
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Program Evaluation Tool 



In the adaptation below, the.social tree was 
used as an evaluation tool in group discus- 
sion with the staff of popular education cen- 
tres. Even the three major categories were 
renamed in language that is a bit more com- 
mon. The questions, or topic discussed, in 
this case were determined by the overall 
objective of the evaluation, which was con- 
cerned with the social impact of the work of 
those centres. 

This tool was used in group interviews with 
the staff of five centres. In one of those the 
staff responded to the three areas of inquiry 
by gathering materials that reflected their 
work: documents, productions, brochures, 
budgets, cartoons, etc. They made an enor- 
mous collage by pasting these artifacts on to 



a large drawing of a tree. This collective pro- 
duction then became a starting point for a 
deeper discussion around the issues out- 
lined in the evaluation guide under the gen- 
eral areas of program, organization, and 
financing. It was an active and fun way to use 
the tree, and grounded the analysis in con- 
crete elements of the work. 

Another Canadian group used the social tree 
to do an analysis of media articles and ads 
reflecting consumer education around 
nutrition and its relationshij.; to economic 
interests of producers. 

So you see, the possibilities are limitless. You 
have the tree. Shape it to your needs. You 
may create a completely different species! 
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PROGRAM (the ideological) JL^ 

1) Goals and objectives 

2) Application of the methodology 

• in research work 

• in training 
. 3) Forms of popular communication used 
/. I • In distribution and dissemination 
'I •in materials production 

L V/' ; 




ORGANIZATION 

1) Constituencies with whom groups work 
O»*gani2ation of the team and division of 
tasks 

N^^tional impact and regional impact of 
work on development of grass roots 
organizations 

FINAMCING 

1) Source of financing 

2) Form of production 



sufficiency) i 'Ni:^ 
Beneficiaries \ 



(means of self- 
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CREATIVE PROGRAM DESIGNS 

At the end of a workshop you may find that 
many of the participants feel that they have 
been energized by the process and have a 
better understanding of the area being col- 
lectively investigated. There can, however, 
still remain a considerable gulf between this 
new knowledge and the ability to apply it 
creatively back in one's own community or 
workplace, much less teach it to others. In 
Central America, particularly in workshops 
training popular educators from grass roots 
groups, there is a phase of crea(/vep/ann/ng 
for an educational event, which is often 
added to the end of the training session. The 
idea is that the popular educators will be 
able to return to their groups with the out- 
line of a plan that they have thought through 
with others, but which can also respond to 
their own particular conditions. 

Incorporating this phase of creative plan- 
ning into the overall training experience not 
only allows the participating popular educa- 
tors to go home with a concrete planning 
tool, but it is also useful in determining how 
much of the training workshop was actually 
grasped by those who have just gone 
through it. In planning a program which the 
popular educator will use in his/her own 
organization, a number of fears, uncertain- 
ties and confusion may surface which had 
not been expressed previously and which 
the group can deal with collec^vely. The 
success of the multiplier effect, whereby 
popular educators are able to return to their 
communities and use what they have just 
learned, rests both on the appropriation of 
new knowledge and on the willingness and 
confidence of participants to apply what has 
been learned to their own work contexts. In 
many programs, follow-up is built in so that 
the same participants come together a 
second time to share the results of their first 
programming experiences, identify prob- 
O \s and solutions. 
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TWO EXAMPLES OF CREATIVE 
PLANNING 

In the Alforja workshop in Mexico with pop- 
ular educators from Centres in the region, 
participants selected a number of theme 
u.eas for creative planning. We have identi- 
fied two examples we helped elaborate dur- 
ing the Mexico workshop, and which we feel 
have some relevance to the Canadian 
context. 

(i) Intervention and militarization, direct 
and indirect by the U.S. in the region. 

(ii) Ways and means to develop popular 
(grass roots) communication, using sex- 
ism as a generative theme. 

It should be stressed that this particular 
Alforja workshop was for people who train 
popular educators, which accounts for a cer- 
tain level of abstraction in the themes being 
dealt with. Also a high level of flexibility had 
to be built into these pLns given that the 
participants came from a number of differ- 
ent countries and would have to adjust the 
programs to fit their own work contexts. 
Finally, these plans represent a collective 
effort under the usual ^ime constraints, 
which, of course, did not allow for a rear test 
of the plans in an actual community situa- 
tion. Both plans were developed b groups 
of participants during the workshc over a 
two day period as the last phase o. .he ten 
day program. 
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Design Example one: 
Central American Solidarity Events 

Objective: To strengthen Central American 
solidarity work in the face of U.S. interven- 
tion in the region. 

Kow could we use it? 

This program can be adapted for use in Can- 
ada by those of us involved in education 
about Central American issues. It was specif- 
ically designed to motivate community 
interest in Central American solidarity work 
— and the first section has some good ideas 
for encouraging participation in a subse- 
quent workshop or program. Specific parts 
of the design could also be lifted for use 
within workshops or evening sessions, as, for 
example, part of the last section on disman- 
tling the ideology presented through mass 
media coverage of Central America. We also 
hope that the overall program design might 
suggest ways in which education events on 
Central America — or other issues — could 
be thought through — beginning with the 
need to connect the issues to the experience 
and interests of the participants. (Also see 
the earlier discussion of the Learning Loom) 



^Decodingf the design 

To allow comment on various aspects of the 
following workshop design, we have broken 
it up into three pieces: — the starting point, 
reflection and analysis and action. The var- 
ious phases of this learning session could be 
concentrated in the equivalent of a long 
weekend or spread out over several weeks, a 
few hours at a time. 
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Finding the starting point 

Those of us involved in trying to design a 
workshop to meet the objective stated 
above, decided that our starting point had to 
be an informal poll on the condition of solid- 
arity work back home. We soon discovered 
that solidarity initiatives were at a low point 
in several countries while in others support 
was alive but not growing as before. A com- 
mon consensus emerged after some discus- 
sion that solidarity work in most nations had 
to have a broader appeal. A challenge for 
our group was to come up with a fresh 
approach in order to meet the objective of 
countering growing U.S. influence in the 
area. However, with people from different 
countries involved in our design group, we 
would need to develop a plan sufficiently 
flexible to still be applicable in our various 
contexts. 

Next we looked for our guiding thread or 
link, which would connect all the parts of the 
program we were about to design together. 
We came to consensus that a strong aware- 
ness of national character or identity was a 
key factor in motivating people to take a 
stand against foreign interference whether it 
be in our own affairs or in the affairs of other 
countries. So we decided that our design 
would never stray far from the relationship 
between national identity and expressing 
solidarity with the struggles of other people. 

It is important to underline that in the design 
of this program we have stressed the impor- 
tance of holding a number of prior events 
which would attract some new faces and 
hopefully interest them in becoming work- 
shop participants. The community members 
taking part !n the singing contests, the dance 
and decorating the locale would be express- 
ing aspects of their culture as they know it, 
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which leads into the subsequent workshop 
discussions of individual^ collective and 
national identity^ The participanb' starting 
point in this learning session^ then^ is their 
communit:' how it expresses itself and how 
it sees the vvorld^ After motivating interest on 
the part of some community members to 
participate, the first workshop session begins 
with the sense people have of their own 
national identity as a starting point for exa- 
mining the basis of their solidarity with 
others^ 

What does the theme of national identity 
mean for us? The Committee for an Inde- 
pendent Canada and other nat/ona//st initia- 
tives have posed the question in terms of our 
dependent economic and political relation- 
ship to the United States. Canadian identity 
has .»lso been framed in cultural terms, refer- 
ring to the heavy influence of American 
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news agencies and cultural media in the 
Canadian context. We might also exploi^i 
regional identities — the Westerner or the 
Maritimer. Clearly nationalism has been an 
issue in Quebec, where the French language 
and culture have led to a coherent sense of 
Quebecois identity. 

Obviously we would need to adapt this 
approach to different regions and cultural 
groupings in Canada, but national identity 
might be a starting point we could creatively 
explore. However, we woulc( need to be 
careful. Nationalism can also act as a block to 
international solidarity, or mask our under- 
standing of the nature of the economic and 
political structures we need to address if real 
change is to occur. In using national identity 
as a starting point, we need to be consciously 
confronting these potential dangers. 

The plan for this initial phase was as follows: 
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General objective: To support and strengthen solidarity work given growing U,S- ' . 
involvement in the region 

GUIDING THREAD: The relation between our own national identity and solidarity with Central 
America 

PARTICIPANTS: Grass roots groups,„.with differing levels of organization — 
maximum 40 participants 


OBJECTIVES 


THEME(S) 


TECHNIQUES 


PROCEDURES 


TIME 


MATERIALS 


Logic 


Attract potential 
participants and 
motivate interest 
in participating 


Motivation 
& 

Publicity 


A series of acti- 
vities & 
community 
events including: 

• Singing contest 

(part A) 

• Posters 

• Flyers 

• invitations 

• Bonfires 

• Puppets 


• Calling together the . 
participants 

• Explain meaning of 
their participation 

•Poster making workshop 

•Planning the events 

n 1 1 P r*t i u A I \/ 


These initial 
events would 
have no speci- 
fied time 
period 


• Bond paper 
•Poster ink etc. 
•Sound system 
•Musical 

. instruments 
•Chairs etc. 

• Lighting 
•Firewood 


Starting 
point 


• Photos 

• Posters 
•Masking tape 
•String 

• Typical, 
decorations 

• Record player 
^ J dptj^rtJLurutjr 
•Chairs etc. 


Begin to introduce 
the themes 


Cultural 
displays 
Aspects of 
economic, 
political & 
social crisis 


A cultural evening 
to include: 

•Photography 

• Dance 
•Making 

decorations 

• Singing contest 

(part B) 


Preparing: 

•The locale 

• Photographic display 

•Decorations & Posters 

•Choosing finalists 

among singers 
•Organizing 

the dance 


2.45 hrs. 


Starting 
Point 


•Flip chart 

paper 
•Coloured paper 

• Objects of 
value to 
participants 

• Newspaper 
dippings 

• Masking tape 
•Magic markers 


Create the 
conditions to 
recover our 
own identity 


Discovery 
of: 

individual, 
collective, 
national 
i'Jentity 


• Living poster* 

• Flip chart 

• Plenary session 


• By small groups 

• Plenary with a synthesis 


2.00 hrs. 


Starting 
Point 
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* Living Poster 



This involves dressing a participant in a typical way — providing the right backdrop, objects of value 
etc., to illustrate the thenne. You could also use a collage, human sculpture etc. in the same way. 
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Reflection and Analysis 

Having attracted our 40 new participants 
through a series of events requiring com- 
munity participation, and having moved to a 
workshop setting to explore the parameters 
of national identity, we felt that participants 
would be ready to situate themselves in rela- 
tion to a wider context* This would be the 
opportunity for collective reflection on who 
the major actors are (including ourselves) 
influencing events in Central America; 
which actors have most power and what they 
are doing with it; which others have tradi- 
tionally had less power and so are having it 
done to them. To be able to see and under- 
stand the forces of domination at work in the 
area, our design took the following three 
steps — (the process of abstraction): 

• We sought to discover how other Central 
Americans and U.S. citizens see us (as 
Nicaraguans, Costa Ricans, etc*) and then 
establish how we see them* We could also 
use this approach in Canada, focusing on 
how our common neighbour, the United 
States, presents us with similar problems 
and patterns of development in both the 
Central American and Canadian contexts. 

One obstacle we would need to be aware 
of and confront here is the Canadian sense 
of friendship and close cultural proximity 
to the United States. The distinction 
between the American people and the 
U.S. Administration and economic empire 
would need to be made. 

• Then we wanted to deepen our under- 
standing of the particular identities of 
countries in the region and the role being 
played by the U.S.A. 




• To see whether this emerging picture of 
U.S. intervention was more than just a 
momentary occurence, we needed to gain 
an historical view of the forces of domina- 
tion in Central America and around the 
world. Our adaptation of this plan would 
need to include a history of U.S. interven- 
tion in Canada — both economically and 
politically. 
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Our plan for this reflection/analysis/theory stage of the workshop looked like this: 



OBJECTIVES 



THEME(S) 



TECHNIQUES 



PROCEDURES 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



LOGIC 
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Discover how 
other Central- 
Americans & U.S. 
citizens see us - 
Then how do 
we see them? 



Reformulating 
regional 
Identity 
getting to 
know Central 
America's 
nations 
better 



•Jigsaw puzzle (1) 

•Decode using (1) 
adjustable mirror 
•Flip chart/plenary 



Deepen our 
understanding of 
C.A. countries 
and the role 
played by the U.S 



Getting an 
understan 
ding of socio- 
economic and 
political 

situation of 
each 

country and 
relationship 
to U.S.A. 



• A.V. — History of 
intervention in 
Central America 

(part one) (2) 

•Game Central 
America 

• Plenary 
presentations 



Put together a map of C.A. 

• Small erouDS work with 
country they know best 

• How we see them/ 
they see us 



3hrs. 



• Construction 
paper 

• Marker pens 

• Masking tape 

• Flip chart 
paper 



^ Watch slide show until 
slide #44 

^Discussion in plenary 

> Create maps in groups 
of region's countries - 
using variety of materials 



2.45 hrs. 



Gain an historical 
view of forces 
of domination 



The global 
pattern of 
domination: 
•economic & 

political 
Recovering 
the history of 

intervention 

• socio 
cultural 

• military 

• political 

• popular 
resistance 



' Starpowe 



•Small groups 
with cjuestions 

• Plenary 

•Fable of identity 
& role playing 

• Exercise in compara- 
tive history 



Use and decode starpower. 
•relate questions to national 
identity and regional map 

• plenary synthesis & 
comments from coordinator 

People relate country to an 
animal - written on paper and 
put in hat 

• Draw from hat & mime — 
relate to country 

•Conclusions 



3 hrs. 



20 min. 



» Slide projector 

• Tape recorder 
» Paper 

• Magazines 
•Slides 
•Newspapers 

• Markers 
•Scissors/glue 
•Document 

detailing 

interventions 



• Coloured cards 
•Flip chart 

• Tape 

• Loose leaf 
paper 

• Scissors 

• Markers 

• Hat or box 



Reflection 
& 

Analysis 



(1) The countries of Central America (and Mexico, U.S.A. and Canada) are in pieces and are 
reassembled together as a puzzle. The decoding has two columns on the flip chart: How they 
see u<; — how we see them, called the adjustable mirror. 

(2) This slide show was put together by the Altorja network and involves a bird's eye view of the 
region — the bird, flying over, sees the U.S. warships and takes us back in history... 
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Acting on what we\e learned 

By now, participants would have taken a 
look at a pattern of economic and political 
domination in the hemisphere, first by 
colonial powers and then by the U.S.A. Not 
made explicit thus far in the design was a 
level of ideological domination which would 
best be understood back in the context of 
the immediate conriiunity, looking at the 
influence that mass media, education and 
religion have on us all. As a way of looking at 
the media, for example, the plan suggests 
using theatre journdilism. Participants are 
asked to form small groups to discuss and 
dramatize a news report based on informa- 
tion about an event. Contradictory reports 
of the same event would be given to the 
different groups. The debriefing following 
the presentation of the dramatizations 
would focus on who is responsible for the 
way most events get reported and whose 
interests these reports serve. 

To counter elements of a world view being 
constantly communicated by foreign inter- 
ests, community members participating in 
this learning session need tio give new mean- 
ing to the concept of national identity. Our 
workshop design suggests that new songs 
could be written to reflect how participants 
now view the hemisphere and their coun- 
try's part in events there. At the end of the 
workshop everyone would have a chance to 
share in putting together an initial plan of 
action to help guide future solidarity work in 
the community and beyond. 

A Canadian adaptation could use most of 
this final section as is — if your start/ng point 
related to national identity. The theatre jour-- 
nalism described above is a very useful tech- 
nique for looking' at different interests 
behiAd the news. 
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OBJECTIVE 


THEME 


TECHNIQUES 


PROCEDURES 


TIME 


MATERIALS 


LOGIC 


Look at how ideo- 
logical domination 
is affecting us now 


Dismantling the 
ideology presented 
through mass media 

Looking critically 
at other ideologi- 

gion, school^ etc.) 


Theatre journalism 

Video & cassette 
recordings 


Based on informa- 
tion about one 
event two contra- 
dictory reports are 
chosen then in 4 
groups/Each gets 
one of the reports 
and is asked to 
dramatize it. 

- recording ser- 
mons of priest of 
sects 

- interview priests 

- propaganda on 
dangers to family 
life 

Participants take 
the idea of original 
living poster - Re- 
do it and contrast 
it to the first one 
Based on this work 
and the context of 
regional analysis in 
small groups 
develop a song 
which summarizes 
main points 


1.00 hr 
30 mins 


Newspaper 
clippings 

Magazines 

Video 

Tape 
recorder 


A 
C 
T 
I 

N 
G 

O 
N 

W 
H 
A 
T 

W 
E 

> 

V 
E 

L 
E 
A 
R 
N 
E 
D 

7^ 


Begin to look for the 
ways and means to 
recover national 
and regional identity 

1 


Reformulate the 
meaning of national 
identity 

Reformulating re- 
gional identity 

Solidarity - a crea- 
tive work plan 


Living poster 

The new songs 

Brainstorming with 
cards 


1.00 hr 

2.00 hrs 

- Plenan 

- Divide 
groups 
group 
cards t 
3 for w 
3 for k 
3 for w 
3 for h 

This is t 
back & 
outline c 
plan is p 


Coloured 
sheets 
of paper 

- Objects 

- Masking t 

- Markers 

- Scissors 

1 

2 into 3 
& each 
gets 12 

0 fill out 

hdit 

)r whom 

'hy 
ow 

hen shared 
an initial 
)f an overall 
ut together 


ape 

3.00 
hrs 

1.0 
hi 
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Another design example: 
examining sexism 
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The second program design we want to 
examine was developed at the Aiforja 
workshop around the theme of sexism* 
Rather than outline the entire plan here^, 
we'll focus instead on the creativity involved 
in recreating tools and adapting them for use 
outside of formal learning events. 

To briefly give the context first: the objective 
of this program was to stimulate reflection by 
a community (group) on their own sexist 
attitudes and behaviors. This deeper under- 
standing of how sexism permeates our daily 
activity would hopefully motivate people 
toward change, not only personal change 
but more importantly social change that 
challenges the structural roots of sexism. 

The plan for a community program* around 
this theme followed the three major stages 
of learning events outlined in the learning 
loom: Starting with our own experiences 
(practice); deepening our analysis (theory), 
and developing new ways of acting based on 
our new understanding (practice). We'll 
consider three different moments of this 
process in which there was tremendous 
creativity applied to the development of 
education tools: 

1) In the initial stage of identifying the per- 
ceptions of the participants, there were 
several creative ways of researching or sur- 
veying the opinions of the community; 

2) In the process of deepending the analysis, 
there was a popular theatre presentation 
on sexis.nn that involved the audience in 
innovative ways; 

3) In further stages of theorizing, participants 
were involved in learning to decode or 
analyze various cultural forms of com- 
munication for their sexist content. 

We feel that these three activities have real 
applicability In the Canadian context as well, 
so they are outlined here. 
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Researching the attitudes 
of the participants 

To identify sexist attitudes and to motivate 
discussion around the issue, the popular 
educators working on this program used the 
technique of provoking reactions from peo- 
ple without their realizing their attitudes 
were being tested. This was done in several 
ways: 




^NTERV/EWS 

---nrvv'i;: ^! the 

shop S.'^'" the vvork- 

been fnvoS .^'^^>' had 
that had p 0,0 "H"?"^^"ts 

events were retoM f 
the various Derfrl? :- ^^^"^ 
^'^^erentp?op;,^P^'''^^°^ 



VISUAL PROVOCATION 

Circulating a sexist car- 
toon around mealtime and 
noting different people's 
responses to it; 



4 

POSTERS 

The most insightful and 
provocative comments 
were extracted from the 
transcribed interviews. 
These quotes became 
titles for a series of posters 
that incorporated the pho- 
tos. As these were posted 
in various spots, they stim- 
ulated even more reflec- 
tion and conversation 
about the issue of sexism. 



NEWSLEHER 

These comments by par- 
ticipants formed the core 
for a newsletter which was 
produced in one day and 
circulated the next. By re- 
presenting peoples' sto- 
ries to them, even more 
discussion of the issue was 
generated; 



PHOTO ANALYSIS 

A series of polaroid photo- 
graphs that had been 
taken throughout the 
workshop were used as a 
kind of Q-sort. That is, an 
interviewee was asked to 
review the photos, select 
out those which reflected 
sexism in any form, and 
discuss each chosen 
photo. This photo inter- 
view was tape-recorded 
and transcribed. 
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All of the above examples are creative and 
simple ways of gathering the opinions of a 
community and re-presenting them back to 
that community. They involve people more 
actively in the data-collection (cartoon prov- 
ocation, graffiti board, interviews, photo 
analysis) and feed the results back in creative 
forms (newsletter, posters) that keep the dis- 
QQ cussions alive and deepening. 
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How could we use these ideas...? 

Simple participatory research techniques 
can be used before or at the beginning of 
learning events to identify the perceptions 
participants have on the key issue. 



Popular theatre where spectators 
have the final word 

The various responses of the community to 
the provocations ^escribed above gave the 
planning team something serious to con- 
sider: Attitudes such as sexism are deeply 
ingrained in personal behavior and can 
cause tremendous interpersonal tensions. It 
is an explosive issue precisely because of 
this. How, then, can the issue be re- 
presented back to the community in a way 
that not only the personal manifestations but 
also the structural origins of sexism that sex- 
ism is seen as part of a broader social struc- 
ture that oppresses not only because of 
gender but also because of class, race, age^ 
etc.? 

The form chosen was popular theatre. The 
first scene is a courtroom, where a young 
working class man is being tried for attemp- 
ted rape of a neighbor woman. The judge 
calls upon witnesses, which include the 
owner/manager of the factory where he 
works (that produces pornographic maga- 
zines), a local *^acher, and the head of a 
Feminist League. Each, in turn, speaks 
against the defendant. 

When he is asked at last to respond, the 
worker admits that he is not innocent, but he 
asks that he have a chance to tell his story. 
The rest of the play is thus a dramatization of 
a day-in-the-lite of this man: 

• The protagonist leaves home in the morn- 
ing, from inadequate housing in a poor 
barrio, his wife overworked and isolated. 

• As he walks toward the bus stop, he is 
bombarded by sexist images in the adver- 
tising on billboards, walls, etc. (In the 
drama, 8 people become the walls, each 
holding sexist ads that seduce the worker 
as he walks along.) 
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• He encounters the boss's secretary at the 
bus stop. They get on the bus together^ 
flirting with each other. Again, sexist ads 
surround them Inside the bus* 

• The man arrives at the factory, and Is 
greeted by a co-worker who has just 
brought some fresh pin-ups to paste on 
the wall beside their machine. 

• He spends the day as a pros^ operator, 
cranking out pornographic magazines. 

• During the day, he needs to check a pro- 
duction detail with the owner/manager of 
the plant. He Inadvertently walks Into the 
owner's office, only to find the secretary 
making out with the boss. 

• At the end of the work day, he stops by a 
bar and exchanges stories of sexual 
exploits with a local teacher, who has been 
putting the make on his students. 



• After several beers, he arrives home, to 
find his wife chatting with a neighbor, 
while the TV blasts sexist commercials and 
TV programs in the background. 

• When his wife leaves for a quick errand, 
the drunken worker begins molesting the 
visiting neighbor woman. 

Here the action freezes and we return to the 
courtroom. The judge asks for 8 volunteers 
from the audience to serve as the jury: Is this 
man guilty or not? 

The eight jury members, participants In the 
workshop, are thus brought Into the drama. 
Each expresses his/her opinion, covering a 
range of attitudes, but each also trying to 
robe some of the origins of the criminal 
ehavlor. The drama has re-presented a 
number of Institutional supports of sexism so 
that It stimulates a structural rather than just 
a personal analysis of the probiv^m. Let's 
review some of these elements ot Institu- 
tionalized sexism: 
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« A class system which oppresses workers 
and doubly exploits working class women, 
powerlessness breeding violence; 

• Media and advertising as the pervasive 
educational arms of an economic system 
that uses women to sell goods for profit, 
selling also a degrading image of women; 

• Workplace hierarchies which perpetuate 
class inequities and double standards 
between workers and managers; 

• Sexist hierarchies present in all other 
social institutions (like schools ^ and 
churches), thus reinforcing an exploita- 
tion of women by men* 

Thus the economic bases in the society that 
breed inequality and violence, as well as the 
ideological forms which reinforce this sex- 
id 
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ism were revealed in the drama and subse- 
quent analysis. 

The actual drama as it is described here 
surely represented a blatant exaggeration of 
these elements, compressing them into one 
scenario. It is our challenge to use popular 
education methods also to dig into the more 
subtle forms that sexism takes in a myriad of 
small (and often less visible) ways in our daily 
lives. 

The involvement of the audience in the jury 
is a device worth noting. Spectators were not 
told what to think, but were given the ele- 
ments in reality (through the play) to make 
their own analysis. By allowing 8 people to 
express themselves, and, in fact, take 
responsibility for the verdict, spectators 
were brought totally into the action. The 
analysis was made collective. 
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Decoding sexist cultural forms 

As another way of developing analytical 
skills of participants, a series of mini- 
woi kshops were organized around different 
cultural forms of communication: cartoons, 
ads, pop songs, proverbs, magazine stories, 
and self-analysis quizzes, Erfch group was 
given a list of questions to use in critically 
decoding the sexism in both the content and 
form they were given. These were some of 
the results: 




• The ads were made into a collage to accen- 
tuate the sexism implicit in many of the 
images they use. 

• The cartoons were analyzed then redrawn 
to be free of sexist content. 

• The romantic song, so common in Central 
America, and often explicitly sexist, was 
first analyzed carefully; all sexist words 
and phrases were underlined; then the 
song was rewritten with respect for equal- 
ity of the sexes, 
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Groups had 1-2 hours to decode their given 
cultural form and to recreate it for presenta- 
tion to the large group. The collages and 
rewritten songs were new codes that 
involved all participants in looking critically 
at how thoroughly sexism permeates society. 
The skill developed through these activities 
is called in Spanish desmontaje ideologico, 
or literally taking apart the ideology. When 
we begin to see how the dominant cultural 
values — whether they be classism, racism, or 
sexism — bombard us daily in every simple 
(and even popular) form of communication, 
we are better ready to critique and counter 
those deformations. An active and creative 
response is to recreate the forms (such as the 
song, sayings, etc.), so that they no longer 
oppress. 

But that does not resolve the deeper prob- 
lem: a political-economic structure which 
perpetuates inequality. In this instance, the 
Social Tree analysis is useful. We can 
recognize the various forms of communica- 
tions as aspects of the ideology in our society 
that only reflect and reinforce the political 
and economic base. Understanding and tack- 
ling the ideological forms is part of a b,'-oader 
process of working toward fundamental 
change of the entire system. 

In this taking apart of the ideology, popular 
education plays a special role. We know that 
traditional education itself 's a cultural form, 
a perpetuator of ideology. We learn how to 
take it apart or critically analyze it in the 
process of creating an alternative, more pop- 
ular education. And, in turn, popular educa- 
tion can provide some analytical tools that 
help us take apart the whole picture, the 
entire social structure, so that we better 
understand the deeper roots of injustice, not 
just the ideological expressions of that 
injustice, 
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in summary 

As Canadian educators participating in the 
design of these two concrete example , we 
learned a great deal. The process underlined 
for us that popular education work occurs in 
a variety of life situations and not only in a 
more structured workshop format. Reaching 
out to involve new faces in our work often 
requires a pre-workshop period of commu- 
nity/cultural events which stimulate peo- 
ple's interest in participating in a more 
organized learning situation. As the design 
in ihese two examples indicates, a great deal 
of planning and prior thought goes into 
making a successful program, all the while 
allowing for the flexibility to change the plan 
if directions other than those encompassed 
in the design emerge. Often we need to 
create or adapt techniques to meet the 
objectives of a specific part of the program 
— and one does not have to be an expert to 
do that. 



Using the creative planning process at the 
end of the workshop allowed us to use and 
adapt what we had been learning from each 
other about popular education theory. In 
this workshop, the program exercise was 
useful for all participants in a number of 
concrete ways: 

• it facilitated creative thinking about 
themes of importance in our work 

• participants left the workshop with a 
number of concrete program designs to 

adapt to their own constituencies and 
countries 

• it helped each of us identify points need- 
ing further clarification in order to ensure 
effective use of the planning tool 

• new techniques were created and old 
ones recreated in the process. 

• and it was fun! 
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NEW WAYS OF DOING OLD TASKS 



Some thoughts on using techniques 

Popular education sessions are attractive to 
many educators who value creativity and 
flexibility in educational programming. 
However popular education workshops or 
events require a great deal of careful 
thought and planning. Precise objectives for 
each stage need to be set as well as objectives 
for the overall session. As with any work tool, 
the knowledge of how, when and where to 
use techniques is crucial. In general terms 
we can say that techniques should be used 
with the express purpose of arriving at an 
agreed upon objective. In choosing which 
technique to employ we should be quite 
clear what objective it is that we wish to 
accomplish. Generally speaking one tech- 
nique is usually not sufficient to investigate a 
theme. Usually it needs to be combined with 
others to allow a group to deepen its under- 
standing of the areas under consideration. It 



is also important to be familiar with the par- 
ticular characteristics of each technique, its 
possibilities and its limits. We must also know 
the right moment to introduce it into the 
event and be able to explain the rules clearly 
and concisely. Techniques are tools to be 
used with plenty of imagination, and often 
need to be creatively adapted, not only to 
meet the groups' objectives but also to suit 
the culture of the participants in the work- 
s!;op. Finally, techniques used in learning 
events need to be de-mystified so that others 
can use them with the same clarity and crea- 
tivity that we have. 

If you decide to try out the learning loom 
outlined earlier, you will probably discover, 
as we did, a need to either create, seek out or 
adapt techniques to suit your planning 
objectives for a workshop or educational 
event. Educators in Central America cer- 
tainly have felt those needs, and during a 
workshop held in Guadalajara, Mexico, in 
May 1984, a number of new techniques 
emerged from the remoulding of old ones. A 
limited number of these techniques have 
been tried out in the Canadian context, 
often with further alterations to better adapt 
them to our own situation. What follows 
then are some things we've tried, and others 
we haven't, but think might work in our 
context. 
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One old task we often face beginning a 
workshop is having participants introduce 
themselves^ Going around the room or 
introducing a neighbour are the usual ways 
this task ha«= been accomplished* However^ 
when there are quite a number of partici- 
pants involved in a workshop, people start to 
tune out or get restless as you reach the 
twentieth name or so* An alternative which 
will get large groups of people up on their 
feet^ actively learning about others is a tech- 
nique called Lifeboats. 



Lifeboats* — A techniqui^ fo? 
getting to know each other and build 
group spirit 

Time: V2-2 hours 

Objectives: - participants get to know 

each other and have a 

sense of group 

- begin to buld group spirit 

- have fun and relax 
Get people up on their feet 
and beginning to mix 
People from different parts 
of an organization or pro- 
vince/from different organi- 



Why: 
Who: 

How many: 



zations or provmces 
25-50 people (although we 
have also used a shortened 
version in workshops of 10- 
15 people) 
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*We have used this te:*^ nlque in two large workshops: one with 50 
members of the devo'opment education community from across 
Canada and another /vith 40 food industry workers, farmers and 
fishermen in PEL 
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Procedure 

Share with the group the object of the exer- 
cise* Then explain that we are on a ship 
which has started to sink and we will have to 
evacuate into lifeboats. However, everyone 
v^ill have to listen carefully to make sure that 
they are in the right lifeboat and once there, 
stay close together (maybe join hands) so as 
to avoid falling. 




The facilitator can then call out distinguish- 
ing features for the lifeboats based on partic- 
ularities of the group that it might be 
interesting to highlight. For example: 

o 
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Boats might be formed by province that you 
live in and then by place of birth, with a 
separate boat for those born outside Can- 
ada. While participants are in the lifeboats, 
the facilitator can identify each province or 
country, the numbers in each boat as well as 
have people identify who they are and 
what they do (very briefly) while still in a 
boat. People can also be asked to move into 
boats by organization or union affiliation. 
Once in those boats, people can be asked to 
give their name, organization/union and 
what they do there. 

Often it may be important to highlight the 
ratio of male to female participants who have 
come in representation of others. This can 
be accomplished by having people go into 
one lifeboat for women and another for 
men. To avoid the process dragging, the 
facilitator should try and ensure that things 
keep moving with the right balance of lite- 
boats and tasks to do in each boat. Besides 
nanies, different information could be 
shared after each change in the group's 
makeup. 
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An element of excitement can be added by 
making an announcement that numbers of 
people in each lifeboat have become impor- 
tant. Too many we sink and too few we cap- 
size. Then participants can be asked to move 
quickly into boats of 6 or 8 and so on. Choos- 
ing multiples that divide into the total 
number of participants ensures that no one 
needs to be left out — or the leftovers can 
get into your boat! 



Considerations 

There are innumerable options for the nam- 
ing of your lifeboats depending on where 
the participants are coming from. Carefu' 
selection of these options can underscore 
strengths and deficiencies in the makeup of 
the group — should this be important. 

More time can be spent in the smaller life- 
boats trying to learn names by having a ball 
tossed around in each group with partici- 
pants calling out the name of the person to 
whom they are about to throw the ball. (You 
can't throw it to the same person twice in a 
row.) A ball can be made from a crushed up 
piece of old newsprint. 
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Questions whicn relate to a province, organ- 
ization, historical event of relevance to the 
workshop can be prepared ahead of time 
and drawn from a hat at different points in 
the exercise by an individual, who gets help 
from the group in his/her boat in coming up 
with the answer. 

Recommendation 

The more time you have for the initial phase 
of introductions and group building the 
more variations in the lifeboat technique 
you can use. However, the facilitator should 
"be conscious of keeping the whole process 
moving and not bogging dov/n in discussion 
at any point. 

Collecting participant expectations 
for th'? workshofh 

Another old task facing facilitators is to be 
able to get a sense of participant expecta- 
tions. Sometimes the organizers of a particu- 
lar session will know what most people hope 
to get out of the event, but not always. One 
way to elicit more information from the par- 
ticipants themselves which will help ensure 
that the workshop is on the right track, is to 
provide a grafitti mural entitled Fears and 
Fantasies. 
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Fears and Fantasies grafitti mural 

Time: At a coffee break, overnight, 

between sessions 
Objectives: - to make explicit partici- 
pant expectations for the 
workshop or program 
- to allow people to express 
thoughts on the workshop 
with some anonymity 
Why: Adjust workshop format if 

Hvecessary to meet majority's 
expectations and needs 
How many: Unlimited 

Procedure 

Headline two pieces of flip chart paper, one 
with Fears and the other with Fantasies* 
Explain to participants that this is their grafitti 
board, their way of letting the faciIitator{s) 
know what hopes and worries they have 
about the workshop/program. The facilita- 
tor should indicate where the grafitti board 
will be located and how long it will be up. It 
should also be pointed out how the informa- 
tion will be useful to the workshop/program. 

Presenting our work to others 

Another task we have all had to perform at 
one point or another is to present our work 
or the work of our organisation to others. At 
first glance it might appear to be a rather 
burdensome task to be exped'ted as quickly 
as possible, but in fact the opportunity to 
present our work can be turned to our 
advantage, even Involving those who didn't 
expect to be anything but listeners. In 
recreating Important aspects of our past 
work. 

In the Guadalajara workshop, all the partici- 
pating popular education centres were 
asked to reflect on the strengths and wea- 
knesses of their previous year's work. Each 
one prepared a reflective document v^^hich 



they shared with the rest of us. However, In 
order to promote discussion and as a way of 
highlighting the main points in that docu- 
ment, each centre also carried out a creative 
presentation to help motivate collective 
reflection and comments on their work. 

Various centres used creative formats such 
as: 

I Wall Theatre 

A giant serpentining shape was drawn on a 
long piece of newsprint paper. A headines- 
form text interspersed by photographs of 
actual educational events which had 
occurred during the course of the previous 
year allowed us to visually capture the flow 
of events as well as the changes in pedagogi- 
cal approach. 

2. A Fable^ spontaneously acted out 

One member of a popular education centre 
read aloud a fable which contained the 
major points of reflection regarding the pre- 
vious year's work. Participants from other 
centres were invited to spontaneously act 
out in a manner which would illustrate the 
Important lessons learned, the various stages 
of the fable as they unfolded. 

3. Video Soap Opera 

The coordinating team from Alforja's Costa 
Rica office prepared a video tape which had 
as main characters two men and a woman. 
Romantic tension was built in to a compari- 
son of the effects of banking education as 
practiced by one of the men and popular 
education as practised by the other (repres- 
enting the centre's experience). 

It is important to note that follov.'ing each 
presentation, there was a discussion of the 
main problems and possibilities raised. 
These were noted under headings, which 
later formed the basis for small group 
reflection. 
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Reporting back 

There are many ways we can recreate techniques to make normal tasks more lively. 
In these photos are four examples of creative ways members of the Alforja network 
have presented information and the results of discussions back to a group: 




Puppets do the talking at a Nicaragua workshop. 
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A Bolivian team has analyzed the eco- 
nomic crisis and their grass roots work 
with a women's group in th^ form of a 
recipe. 




Community issues are identified 
through placards and banners at the 
regional workshop in Mexico. 



A photo-story was produced to identify 
problems m the development of peasant 
cooperatives in Panama. 
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We began this booklet by looking at early 
adult education experiences in Canada, and 
in the process, started to uncover the con- 
text which frames much of our work today. 

We also explored popular education efforts 
in Central America and looked at one spe- 
cific initiative there, Alforja. The second sec- 
tion, Some New Designs was a chance for 
collective reflection on our own practice, 
using the filter of Alforja's experience in 
planning and carrying out popular educa- 
tion programs. This third section returns us 
to our own context and the tasks at hand, 
with, it is hoped, some new insights and a 
few additional tools to get the job done. 




We are now in a position to explore some 
possibilities for action which will support our 
organizing and popular education efforts 
here in Canada. As this booklet suggests, our 
work has been enriched through contact 
with Central American popular educators. 
So to begin this section, we want to describe 
some initiatives we've had a hand in, which 
have put popular educators here in touch 
with Central Americans. We hope that you 
might be interested in exploring these and 
other exchange possibilities. 

The second purpose of this section is to 
begin to examine ways in which we as popu- 
lar educators can connect with each other, in 
order to improve our work and strengthen 
the movements we are suporting. Here 
again, we will borrow from the Central 
American experience, in particular from the 
way in which Alforja has built its network. 



Making connections with 
Central America 

Although there are evident differences in 
the contexts in which we work as popular 
educators in Canada and Central America, 
there are considerable areas of common 
concern and struggle which connect us. The 
hope for peace, equality and justice and for 
more participatory forms of democracy are 
ideals which motivate both oppositional for- 
ces to the authoritarian military regimes in 
Central America, and social change activists 
who are the backbone of many of the move- 
ments which are alive today in Canada, 
Organized working people, both here and 
in Central America, are often singled out as 
one of the main obstacles to economic pro- 
gress by conservative governments clearly 
and consciously acting on behalf of domi- 
nant economic interests. We are both up 
against the same system. 
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To begin a concerted effort to address this 
web of economic, social and political issues, 
we can learn from the experience of popular 
educators in Central America. An exchange 
of educational methodology can enrich our 
own practice. We can learn a great deal from 
the role popular educators have played in 
the massive, organized response of Central 
Americans to their deteriorating situation. 
Through our exchange, we can develop an 
increased capacity for critical reflection and 
analysis which will be key to the success of 
our future actions in support of the struggle 
for fundamental social change. 



Some initiatives 



The three of us have been involved in a 
number of programs to put both grassroots 
sectors and popular educators here in touch 
with their counterparts in Central America 
— particularly Nicaragua. In 1981 a first initi- 
ative was launched by the Participatory 
Research Group which organized the Popu- 
lar Education Conference, Breaking 
Ground, held in Toronto. This conference 
brought together educators, primarily from 
Ontario and Quebec, to discuss three excit- 
ing educational initiatives: - the literacy pro- 
gram in Nicaragua, the work of the 
Highlander Centre in Tennessee, and the 
experiences of the Canadian Institute for 
Adult Education (fCEA) in Quebec. Fran- 
cisco Lacayo, who was representing Nicara- 
gua's Ministry of Adult Education at the 
conference, was also interested in work 
being done with photostories related to the 
English in the Workplace programs in 
Toronto. As a result, one of us, Deborah 
Barndt, was invited to work with Nicaraguan 
educators in Managua for several months. 
This was the beginning of ongoing 
exchanges. 
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A second initiative was Testimonios de N;ca= 
ragua, a solidarity tour combined with a pho- 
tographic exhibit which focused on 
education and culture in Nicaragua. Deb 
and fellow photographer, Daniel Caselli, 
toured Canada with this exhibit in 1981 
Besides discussing the exhibit, they con- 
ducted training workshops with Canadians 
interested in the area of culture and educa- 
tion. They were joined in this venture by 
Nydia Bustos, who, as a member of MECATE 
(a Nicaraguan initiative in recording and 
promoting peasant culture) was interested in 
sharing her experiences with Canadians. 
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Beginning in late 1982, two of us, Bev Burke 
and Rick Arnold, (both former CUSO field 
staff in Central America), helped design and 
facilitate some 40 workshops held across 
Canada* These sessions explored the rele- 
vance of popular education methodology 
and techniques developed in Central Amer- 
ica to education programs about Central 
America in Canada* Although primarily 
aimed at those involved in work on Central 
America, the workshops attracted a cross- 
section of groups including women's organi- 
zations, peace groups and many others 
interested in re-thinking their approach to 
education programming* The experience 
was documented in A Popular Education 
Handbook, published in October, 1983. 




In 1982, members of the British Columbia 
Teachers Federation organized a successful 
tour to Nicaragua, meeting with their sister 
Federation, ANDEN. The next year, a tour of 
adult educators and some activist public 
school teachers was organized from Onta- 
rio. Once in Nicaragua, they worked with 
both ANDEN and the Ministry of Adult Edu- 
cation, in programs which putthe Canadians 
in touch with popular educators in grass- 
roots organizations there. On return all of 
these educators have played an important 
role in organizing support for Nicaragua in 
their own communities. 



One of th^ special mechanisms that has 
developed for maintaining ongoing 
exchange between popular educators in 
Canada and Nicaragua is the CompaT^eros 
Project. It was launched at the International 
Conference of Popular Education and Peace, 
held in Managua in September, 1983. The 
International Council for Adult Education 
and the Participatory Research Group of 
Canada were two of the organizers of this 
inter-American event. The eight Canadian 
delegates from Labrador to B.C. came back 
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and organized pilot projects which twinned 
three regions of Nicaragua with educators in 
three parts of Canada. 

To further develop these relationships, the 
Participatory Reseach Group organized a 
Canadian tour of three Nicaraguan adult 
educators in September 1984. Organizers in 
each of the 8 Canadian cities used the tou r to 
broaden and strengthen their own local net- 
works of popular educators, in one instance 
setting up an ongoing monthly reflection on 
their work. The Companeros project with 
Nicaragua has taken many forms which 
include the exchange of popular education 
materials and methods, visits by educators in 
both direcijons, and greater involvement of 
Canadian educators in solidarity work. Since 
May 1985, there has been a Canadian CUSO 
cooperant. Heather Chetwynd, working in 
the Nicaraguan Education Ministry to help 
coordinate future north-south links 
between popular educators. 
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While most oi' our efforts to date have con- 
centrated on exchanges with Nicaraguan 
educators, we were also involved in the visit 
to Canada of exiled members of the Gua- 
temalan theatre group, Teatro Vivo. While 
their major activity in Canada was the pres- 
entation and discussion of two of their plays, 
Teatro Vivo also implemented workshops 
with educators interested in the use of thea- 
tre as an educational tool. There have been, 
of course, many other cultural tours from 
Central America that we haven't had a hand 
inl If you would like to find out about these 
and other projects which we couldn't des- 
cribe here, you might consult the Central 
American group in your local area. Also, 
many of the initiatives outlined above are 
ongoing, so If you would be interested In 
getting Involved in them, write to us — the 
address is at the back of the book. 



When we introduced Alforja in Section 1, we 
mentioned a number of ways in which we 
have connected with the work they are 
doing: — attending their yearly evaluation 
and creativity sessions, exchanging mate- 
rials, and organizing the visit of two Alforja 
members to Canada in May/june of 1985. 
This publication — as we!! as Rick and Bev's 
Popular Education Handbook — were stimu- 
lated by the Alforja experience. What we 
would like to do now is to take a brief look at 
aspects of the Alforja network which might 
provide us with a few new ideas on how we 
Canadians might better connect with each 
other, and what some of the possible benef- 
its might be. 
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The Alforja ''Network'' 
as one model 

In the Centra! American context, the Alforja 
network allows member educators, often 
working in very different political contexts, 
to pool their understanding and knowledge 
of events in the isthmus and thus gain an 
overview 6i the major economic^ political 
and ideological forces at work. By getting 
together regularly, these educators have 
been able to begin a collective process of 
reflection on their educational practice, 
sharing strengths and weaknesses in the 
education/organizing efforts by each coun- 
try. Regional meetings have helped foster a 
cooperative spirit among the associated cen- 
tres, and increasingly, popular educators 
with specific skills are travelling to other 
countries to support programs being imple- 
mented there. Through regional workshops 
and the efforts of the Alforja permanent 
team in Costa Rica, a record is being deve- 



loped of everything the members are doing 
in their respective nations. This record 
becomes a written memory of what has been 
tried before. Old mistakes can be avoided, 
faulty program designs improved, and new 
breakthroughs collectivized so as to enrich 
the practice of all popular educators in the 
area. Alforja's permanent team not only 
records educational experiences but also 
collectivizes the results through a series of 
low cost publications which are sent out to 
all the associated centres. Production of 
audio-visual and print r^aterials^ although 
likely to remain primarily the work of indi- 
vidual centres, responding to their own 
immediate realities, are increasingly being 
co-produced. This coordination of produc- 
tions avoids duplication, encourages the 
pooling of limited resources and allows 
regional issues to be addressed. 
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In Nicaragua, an exciting new initiative is 
underway which is called the methodologh 
cal school. This school is a place where edu- 
cators connected to Nicaragua's grassroots 
organizations can reflect together on the 
variety of education programs and events 
they are involved in. The School encourages 
participants to get peer assistance in design- 
ing new approaches to programs which they 
can try out back in their communities. Later, 
they will return to the school with the 
results, and adjustments, if necessary, can be 
made in the original program design. Pres- 
ently the participants are meeting every 
three months in a series of week long work- 
shops. Much as the methodological school 
has been a supportive mechanism for grass- 
roots educators in Nicaragua, Alf orja acts as a 
support network for educators in the region 
involved in training popular educators from 
base organizations, giving them a chance to 
reflect systematically on their work. What 
ideas can we draw from these experiences as 
we try to construct our ovyn network in 
Canada? 
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Makin^y^ connections among ourselves 

Recently attempts have been made in Can- 
ada to put popular educators in touch with 
each other. As we have just seen, the Alforja 
experience in Central America suggests that 
there is a great deal to be gained by having a 
network we can shape so that it responds to 
our needs. We need some way of connecting 
our own valuable educational approaches — 
exchanging theory, methodology and tech- 
niques to enrich all our programs. Regularly 
held sessions could help us collectively 
reflect on and evaluate our work. Learning 
from our own practice might also lead to the 
further development of a Canadian popular 
education metnodology, better suited to our 
own context, in getting together and com- 
paring notes, we would also be in a position 
to identify areas for further attention. For ex- 
ample. Section 1 suggests that much of our 
history remains hidden and needs to be rec- 
overed. A functioning network could be 
instrumental in helping us record our plan- 
ning efforts and workshop results so that we 
can immediately begin to avoid the most 
common pitfalls, while benefiting from the 
breakthroughs Canadian educators are mak- 
ing, if we had a connecting mechanism in 
place which could facilitate exchanges with 
popular educators from other countries it 
would allow us to continue learning from 
other experiences, while sharing our own 
advances. 

It is not, of course, going to be easy to con- 
nect. There are a number of constraints to be 
faced in any attempt to build a network in 
Canada. The geography of this vast country 
plays a major role in keeping us apart, separ- 
ates us from a wider community of popular 
educators. It is sometimes difficult to decide 
who we should be connecting with! We 
don't have an agreed upon understanding of 
what popular education is in the Canadian 
context and we lack an organization or struc- 
ture which could facilitate that discussion. 
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Many of us, who see ourselves as working for 
social change in this country, are employed 
by institutions that do not fully appreciate or 
even support the work that we do. As a 
result, our relations with other popular edu- 
cators have been haphazard and infrequent. 
Unlike the Alforja example, we do not have a 
number of regionally based popular educa- 
tion centres in place which could help end 
our isolation. Funding constraints, particu- 
larly in these more conservative times, are 
real, and affect our ability to tackle many of 
the organizational problems which stand 
between us and fellow educators. 



The tasks ahead may be difficult but they are 
not impossible. As we take our first steps in 
the process, these are some of the basic 
questions we might want to address: 

• What is the relationship of our education- 
/organizing work to the movements for 
social change in Canada? 

• How can we organize ourselves as popular 
eductors? 

• What are the most appropriate forms of 
exchange for us in the Canadian context? 



Let's join that group of educators we met 
earlier from a variety of constituencies to 
discuss new directions we can take, while 
bearing in mind the constraints we've out- 
lined above. 



%a first step, we could contact those adult 
educators around us who are also working 
for social change, and begin regular sessions 
like these, to reflect on what we are doing 





We could encourage ongoing trainin 
opportunities for people doing education 
work within our sector (labour, women, etc.) 
but who haven't thought about themselves 
as popular educators. 
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And funding concerns don\ have to stand in 
our way // we start locally. We can learn from 
the experiences of popular educators in 
other sectors and put some collective 
thought into how education relates to the 
organizing efforts of the grassroots move- 
ments we support. 
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One way to reduce our isolation from other 
popular educators would be to record some 
of our local discussions and send them out to 
other groups of educators - in the form of a 
newsletter or case studies. 



r Or, we could put together a book that 
> reflects on our experiences with popular 
{ education here in Canada! 

-V 





As our group strengthens, and we find out 
more about other initiatives, we might be in 
a position to help set up a structured net- 
work which could focus on regional popular 
education efforts. 



We would also be in a position to decide 
what national connections might benefit our 
regional and local work. We might want to 
invite educators from other regions to a 
yearly methodological school as an oppor- 
tunity to learn from their experiences. 



And so with these popular educators, drawn 
from a variety of sectors we have begun the 
discussbn of a Canadian connection which 
can put us in regular contact with each other, 
provide opportunities to nurture our work, 
while also challenging us to find new ways to 
improve future programs. We hope youll 



join us in the design of a Canadian popular 
education network. There's a place at the 
end of the book for noting your ideas and 
experiences. 

Our discussions, of course, are ongoing. 
We'll look forward to hearing from youl 
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Appendix 

ALFORJA'S SIX MEMBER CENTRES 



1. Social Training Centre - Panama 
(CCS) 

The oldest of the non-formal adult educa- 
tion centres in the region dating back to 
1962* It supports the development of com- 
munity organizations, Christian groups and 
workers' associations with training work- 
shops in social analysis, leadership skills, 
community development and the use of 
•popular communication techniques like 
theatre, music, graphics. For the past 18 
years, CCS also has published a monthly 
magazine, Dialogo Social, and has had its 
I own print shop, A separate, but supportive 
I audio-visual production centre has also 
been established. 



3. Popular Communication Centre 
- Honduras (CENCOPH) 

This centre began its work in Honduras in 
the mid 1970's and today trains popular edu- 
cators within specific sectors who then carry 
out the educational tasks with grass roots 
groups. They see their role as a three 
pronged one; to diagnose the needs of the 
organization; to help design an educational 
program appropriate to it; and to set up a 
training program for educators within the 
organization. The CENCOPH team is skilled 
In media work, especially radio, video, 
audio-visuals and production of print 
materials. 



2. Research and Social Action Centre 
- Panama (CEASPA) 

Since its beginning in 1977, CEASPA has car- 
ried out major projects of social research on 
current Central American issues (e,g, militar- 
ization, theology, political parties, cost of 
living etc). Their research is identified as 
act/on research because the topics studied 
are social problems and the results are fed 
back to relevant sectors through popular 
education work and publications. In 1982, 
CEASPA began publishing Praxis, a magazine 
which is an anthology of their work and 
which allows them to combine longer ana- 
lyses of research topics (theory) with a sec- 
tion on popular education experiences and 
techniques (practice). There is a close link 
between CEASPA and CCS thro, ^h both 
educational activities and materials 
production. 
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1 4* Rural Education and Promotion 
Centre - Nicaragua (CEPA) 

CEPA began its work with the Christian 
Connmunities in Nicaragua's rural areas in 
the early 1970's. Their present day program 
includes training in popular education 
nnethodology for church groups, for state 
institutions, and for the grass roots mass 
organizations developed since 1979. CEPA's 
contributions to the rapid growth of popular 
education in revolutionary Nicaragua has 
been critical in two ways: strengthening of 
popular organizations by designing popular 
education programs that are multiplied 
from the national, to the regional, to the 
grass roots level; and setting up, with other 
organizations, a methodological school that 
trains key educational staff in a four- 
workshop series over a year. 



5. Mexican Institute for Development 
and Community Education - (IMDEC) 

IMDEC is one of the oldest popular educa- 
tion centres in Mexico whose efforts have 
been aimed at strategically linking educa- 
tional work to key social projects. The 
IMDEC team uses popular education metho- 
dology in workshops with grass roots groups 
around specific social themes. The centre 
has developed audio-visual and print mate- 
rials which are used extensively both inside 
and outside of Mexico. IMDEC plays a key 
role in the growth and development of a 
national network of popular educators. 



6. The Permanent Team of Alforja - 
CEP - Costa Rica 

The Alforja permanent staff as described ear- 
lier has primary responsibility for the coordi- 
nating and support functions related to the 
network. However, it is also engaged in 
direct progranniniing with popular groups in 
Costa Rica, and in materials production. 
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We^d like know... 

It is our hope that this booklet will stimulate new ideas and applications to popular education 
work in different sectors* 

We would like to know how you have used this material and hov you think we can keep the 
exchange alive. The questions below suggest some areas we'd like your reflections on. You 
may want to send along successful program designs or techniques/evaluations, or popular 
education materials that repreiient your own work in this growing field. Perhaps this initial 
exchange of experiences and materials will suggest another booklet to reflect our ongoing 
work in Canada. 



What parts (aspects) of the booklet did you find most useful? Why? 



Describe any applications you have made of ideas presented in this booklet. (Clarify who you 
were working with and for what purpose. What worked well? What didn't work well? Why? 
What changes did you make? 
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What other resources have you found useful in your popular education work? (books, audio- 
visuals, etc*) 



What groups/persons do you know who could contribute to and benefit from an exchange of 
popular education experience's? (include addresses) 



How do you think popular educators can best support each other in this work? (e.g. forms of 
networks^ workshops, bulletins, publications, etc.) 



Tear out this page and 

send your comments tor- 
Popular Educators' Exchange 
c/o Participatory Research Group 
229 College Street, 3rd Floor 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 1R4 
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